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Germany’s churches j 

and cathedrals 

. k • 

1 

Everyono knows, of course, that In artistic masterpieces. Take, for 

Cologne, Worms, Freiburg, Aachen, instance, the delightful Romanes- 
Ulm and elsewhere ancient Gothic que church In Dletkirchen on the 
and Romanesque cathedrals tower Lahn. Or the enchanting Wles- 
up like castles Into the sky. Impres: klrche, surrounded by the woods 
sive structures down to the very 1 . and meadows of the Alpine foot- . 

treasures In their vaults. For even hills in Upper Bavaria. Clear, serene, 

here. In this land of Industry, tour* ' roepco splendour. Just two examp- . i. , 

ism. Intercity trains, airlines and les from many thousands. “Chur- i , 

motorways, churches, cathedrals 1 ches"as James Joyce torpte In . 

and chapels have more than a spirl- 1915 on a Rhine journey, “like 
tual function. They are reminders, . miracles from heaven.** 

thought-provoking. Cherished as 1 r - 
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Bonn draws up plan 
for world peace 
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has visions of. a world at peace, 
iut nuclear weapons and means 
h destruction, with armed forces 
Mulpment solely to maintain public 
and individual safety at home, 
with a strong US peace-keeping 

ne are the aims of a comprehen- 
fcamument programme the Bonn 
eht has proposed to the UN 
lent conference in Geneva. 

'are not just the blue-eyed 
of backroom boys. Total disar- 
j is the ultimate objective of a 
and difficult, yet most realistically 
process of negotiation. 

„ draft is based on the final docu- 
I of the first special UN General 
sembty on disarmament held in 
buer 1978 which called on the 
mm | conference to draw up a 
tmpnbensive disarmament programme. 

-The la?t has since been tackled not 
j/bytftfl'40 Geneva conference de- 
ggfoju; including all the nuclear 
and the working party delegated 
oh with the job. 

. .features of the programme have 
been drawn up by ’the UN disar- 
. [commission in New York on 
all UN member-countries are rcp- 
d., 

Bonn government submitted a ca- 
nape of principles to the Geneva con- 
rfw early last month and was so 
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:?Jw early last month and was so 
toed by the response that it decid- 
b present a full programme draft. 

*as first checked with fellow-mem- 
of the European Community and 
mad. formally seconded by the Aus- 
IJfa. Belgian, British and Japanese de- 
Iffcons. . 

b based on a long-term , intema- 
disarmament strategy . aimed at 
progress towards general and 
le disarmament subject to effec- 
- international supervision and con- 


maintaining the balance of power, to be 
held in a specific Sequence, with priority 
being given to nuclear arms and other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Then, and then only, will convention- 
al arms and troop strengths come up for 
negotiation. 

Partial solutions and regional ar- 
rangements are to" be agreed wherever 
prospects appear realistic. Verifiability is 
deemed the touchstone of all disarma- 
ment and arms control measures. 

The programme provides for moves to 
be undertaken in phases, with various 
kinds of activity complementing each 
other at all stages. 

Anns limitation or troop cut talks 
would be accompanied by global and re- 
gional measures, particularly for pur- 
poses of confidence-building. 

Nato reports must also be compiled 
with a view to submitting further pro- 
posals. . . , 

Last not least, progressive implemen- 
tation of the programme would be re- 
viewed at intervals by the UN disarma- 
ment commission. . . 

In the first stage intensive continua- 
tion and completion of current talks at 
all levels of disarmament and arms con- 
trol are recommended. 

Priority objectives at this stage will 

• a comprehensive test-ban treaty cov- 
. ering the circumstances in wluch nuc- 
i lear explosions are to be sanctioned for 

peaceful purposes, 

• continuation 1 of the Salt process to 
limit and reduce nuclear weapons and 

I similar negotiations on medium-range 
_ ‘nuclear missiles; 

• treaties banning the development, 
manufacture and stockpiling of chemical 
and radiological weapons; 

lt • , mutual, balanced force reduction and 
d accompanying measures m Central Eu- 
u « ' i (hut Mnv nmve feas- 



Neutron bomb: the 



humane alternative. 

(Cartoon i Haitzlnger/Nordwoit Zoltunfl 


rope and, wherever they may prove feas- 
ible, elsewhere in the world; and 
• negotiations on effective confidence- 
building measures and disarmament be- 
tween parties to the Helsinki accords. 

1 This Wde-rariging negotiation process 
would be accompanied by agreements 
on international measures to pmted 
non-nuclear states, from ^Uclear attack, 
by global and feglonal 
ine Vneasures. by greater transparency m 
1 defence expenditure and by effective ,cn- 
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i l is also based on existing interna- 
: i “1 agreements, such as the nuclear 
^iteration treaty and the test-ban 
in the atmosphere, in outer space 
. • iiflder water. 

1 1 frames in the wake of international 
on: the use of poison gas, bn 
logical warfare and on the de- 
.. 1 ’toent of particularly 1 irihurrian con- 
[- weapons.' ' ■ " ;l , . 

s to programme is intended to be no 
j- j* J than a framework for negotiations 
i ' ’jiwld bilaterally, re^onally, multila- 
^ “find worlwide. 

1 ?* basic principles 'envisaged are the 
* ^ffnance of iecurify of all countries 
l]!*f *hges of the disarmament process, 
" j responsibility of the nuclear 
^ for , quclear disarmament and 
observation "of the UN 
throughout, V 

nW^nnament' talks as visualised by 
P 8 to, while paying strict heed tb 


goes by, but a number of specific steps In 
the direction of total disarmament have 
already been pencilled in. 

They include further agreements on 
nuclear non-proliferation, on the estab- 
lishment of nuclear-free zones and on a 
ban on the development of nuclear 
weapons systems. 

They aim al an embargo on the pro- 
duction of fissile material for military 
purposes, and end to the manufacture 
and deployment of nuclear weapons and 
a total phase-out of nuclear arms stock- 

P ^Agreements are also envisaged ban- 
ning the development of fresh weapons 
of mass destruction, environmental 
changes for military purposes and an 
arms race in the atmosphere or on the 
seabed. 

peace zones are to be set up in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Progressive imi- 
tations are to be imposed on making, 
buying and selling conventional arma- 
ments, while a gradual, balanced reduc- 
tion in military spending is visualised. 

The arms committee is to report to 
the UN General Assembly this autumn. 
The final draft comprehensive disarma- 

sembly on disarmament that is due to 
convene in New York next summer. 

In drawing up its contribution 
towrt the debate the Bonn govern- 
ment lias concentrated strictly, on what 

was felt to be feasible. ■ 

gaining .acceptance of its P ro P^l 8 
■ ft: i$ counting on Third World support. 

There has been so much fighting, in de- 
1 Sn^coSies that the Third, World 
’ has^grown increasingly interested in dis 
armament ., Wolf J. Bell 

’ Gonernl-AnMlB«r, 6 August' 19B1) 


finance . ; ,lpade 7 

Oil cash, Third World ; ■ t 

. 1 ky'ndrome 1 intensifies : ; 

archaeouoqy,, . 

There's gold |n them thar qihs ... 

, . -.there was 3,000 ye^rs ago , .. 
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1 1 . : Foreign. students face new i • 

, ■ hurdles 'In university enrolment j»?. : : ; 
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Neutron bomb 
just tit 
for Soviet tat 

rrihc neutron bomb has been called a 
'I symbol of menial perversion be- 
cause it destroys people while 
preserving materiel. 

Yet as a tactical field weapon it is in- 
tended first and foremost as a defence 
against superior tank armies as main- 
tained primarily by the Soviet Union. 

The dispute in Europe in general ana 
the Federal Republic of Germany in par- 
ticular is based on the likely assumption 
that if Soviet tanks were to roll m over 
the Iron Curtain this is where the neu- 
tron device would be deployed. 

Even if the decision is entirely up to 
the US government and even if the neu- 
tron bomb is to be stockptiedinthe 
United States and not, for the time 
being, by US forces in Germany the 

debate is sure to continue. * 

This is partly because many v eim ? n 
politicians stated either their own or 
their parties' views on the neutron bomb 

last time round. ■ ■ - j ■ . 

That was when President Carter post- 
poned going ahead «ith : the dprijee so aa 
not to impose a burden on the talks 
with the Soviet Union that were then 

,In PraliSpi Reagan* 8 decision tp go 
ahead and manufacture the, bomb totiipa 
with his campaign pledge only to. hold 
further disarmament 'talks with M oS( r9 w 
from a position of strength. • 

The Soviet government teted . to 
‘ reward Mr Cartel .'atbjude. lnrtead it 
i ' used the detente period ,to 
. jmplenient its SS-20missUeprogrertime 

1 as a political and military threat to Wds- 

' Soviet missile programme has 

. Cont inued on paye - 

> [the GERMAN TRIBUNE u conducting 
a readership *urvey.,Wlth some Issue* tills 
week a ropty-pald p^0« r ^i» 

3 V Pleaia fill it ln and rBturn P 8 88 
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Reagan’s freebooting economic style 
not a universal panacea 
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M ore and more people are advising 
Bonn to follow In President Re- 
agan’s economic footsteps. 

Hansjflrg HSfele, Opposition spokes- 
man on financial affairs, for example, 
says: 

"What we need is a programme that 
at least heads in the direction that is so 
marvellously being attempted in Ameri- 
ca at the moment.” 

Economist GQnter Schmfllders won- 
ders, as well one may, what gave Presi- 
dent Reagan's economic policy ' the mo- 
mentum the Bonn government so sadly 
lacks. 

Is it, as Professor SchmOlders feels, 
simply common sense, which is having 
a renaissance in Washington while it 
atrophies in Bonn? 

The keynote of President Reagan's 
programme to get the US economy back 
on its feet can hardly fail to appeal to 
the common sense of the man in the 
Street. 

A 25-per-cent cut in income tax over 
a three-year period must surely give pri- 
vate enterprise a shot in the arm and 
trigger a fresh upswing. 

And is not the other side of the coin, 
a drastic cut in government spending 
equally sensible* given that too much 
government Is a disincentive to personal 
performance? 

Those who back President Reagan’s 
policy along these lines must, of course, 
dfetogted the inctedible amount of tax- 
payers* money h is administration plans 
to spend on arms. 

According to the latest estimates 
Washington is to invest 9 total ll,600bn 
in defence between 1983 and 1987. A 
number of German experts seem to have 
had little difficulty in disregarding this 
aspect 

President Reagan’s German admirers 
ought not to forget either that this year 
alone S20bn of the cash to be used to 
boost the US economy Is to come from 
swingeing welfare cuts. 

The cuts range from health care to 
old-age pensions, while the package will 
only really benefit six per cent of US 
taxpayers, those with annual incomes of 
over 850,000. ’ 

The major beneficiaries will be the 
leading stock market-quoted companies, 
such as the oil corporations. By 1986 
1 they stand to save S12bn in tax on 
windfall profits. 

If this is all plain ; contmon sense then 
a US politician 1 such as Senator Edward 
Kennedy must presumably be outi of his 
mind. '■ 

Senator Kennedy has said tliat Presi- 
dent Reagan's economic policies are 
based, on the theory that prosperity can 
only be created by Scrapping the social 
progress made in an entire generation. 

Yet the Senator knows better than a 
.number of Reagan fans in Germany why 
the programme has developed the mo- 
mentum that put Democratic opposition 
Capitol HUl to flight. 

H is a programme based on the fron- 
tier ideology of which. all Americans, be 
they rich or poor* are proud; it resurrects 
a concept of government that has never 
existed in this form in Europe. 

That is why President Reagan’s pro- 
gramme cannot be taken over lock, 
stock arid barrel by the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

In Germany the - state emerged last 



century as the institution that ensures 
that the poorer and weaker members of 
society do not go to the wall. 

The German social security system, 
wliich . will have been going for a cen- 
tury this November, was not set up 
merely as a sop to the revolutionary 
working classes. 

It was also based on the conviction 
that the state had to control capitalist 
industrialised society if exploitation and 
inhumanity were not to get out of hand. 

Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, cannot 
be accused of undue sentimentality, yet 
he saw the proletariat as a virtual pillar 
of society. 

"Why should not the soldier of labour 
have a pension like the soldier in uni- 
form or the civil servant?” he asked. 

This social welfare by the state is 
something that has never existed in the 
United States, where social security got 
off to a modest start as recently as in 
1937. ■ 


It is not because Americans are par- 
ticularly unscrupulous. The historical 
circumstances in which the USA was set 
up were the reason why. 

North America is a vast sub-continent 
that was opened up by private initiative, 
enterprising individuals heading further 
and further west, pushing aside the wea- 
ker members of society as they did. 

All the state did was ensure that ini- 
tiative could go ahead with as little dis- 
turbance as possible and thereby develop 
as profitably as possible. 

True enough, the Americans In this 
way accomplished achievements une- 
qualled by any other nation. 

Between 1850 and 1900 private rail- 
road companies laid 250^)00 miles of 
track on land made over to them free of 
charge by the US government. 

The stimulus behind this private en- 
terprise, in the course of which thou- 
sands of railroad workers died, was not 
public interest but private profit, albeit 
supervised by the state. 

William Henxy Vanderbilt, one of the 
railroad kings who in these circum- 
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Something for everyone 
in budget cuts 


stances was able to double 
fortune of SlOOrn within 
was a man who knew his 

Asked whether his railroads! 
leave him with an obligation to ( 
neral public, he simply roU 
publio be damnedP ... 

Against the background ofU$| 

— I "“ tfSf. »•»'■*• “■ 

Stat6S ‘ L spread the effects of the cuts as 

Yet it is a programme possible, 

government withdrawal from n (0 judge by the wide range of 
bility for the socially weak and fa ^ jt has succeeded, 
on the belief that the advanty, Affairs Minister Count 

strong will in the long ran berct umbsdorff does not think much 

In the United States millioad [public**^ 0 "- . . 
ing people still have no right lot 1 question is: how b tjje economy 
With pay and it is by no meun [corrected without hurting any 
for someone to be sacked « . . . 

*ith effect from the folio*,* ‘X”^Democl “ 

America still goes by the ruled ?to cutbacks for the Federal Labour 
formance and achievement lu&i ^j 0 take just one example, 
it took over its Lebensraum. { extent to which the traditional 
But America is another mil electorate has been hurt will not be 
formulas that are accepted then ai > until the legislation has actually 
even work, in terms of twm formulated, 
ciency, cannot be taken overly k «me B 088 for f he F 4 DP » 
and barrel in our world, the Old ft ito been tough on its voters, for m- 
. _ „ . , x _ . k with the measures affecting the 

In Germany President Rnpri raployedand civU servants, 
nomic policy would not only bei ^ ^ up with a bet- 

with tradition; it would also ton ^ than sceptics wou j d have 
ration of war on ®dal peace, ^ Hedlt for But even s0| the re are 
Hans Werner Mi ^^5 wea k points. 

(K&inor stadt-Anseiger, 8 Aepat Remain ones are: 

li The cutbacks have fallen short of 
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T he Soviet concept of a nuclear-free 
zone in northern Europe involves 
only concessions by Nato and neutral 

countries, 

The Soviet Union itself would not be 
prepared to remove nuclear weapons 
from its own territory. 

This has become obvious since the 
question was first raised by a comment 
from Mr Brezhnev in the Finnish Social 
Democrat newspaper. 

The issue gained real momentum 
when Willy Brandt went to Moscow and 
returned publicly endorsing Brezhnev 
proposals for a nuclear-free zone. , 

Now, however, as the Soviet position 
has clearly emerged, Scandinavian left 
wingers, who were initially enthusiastic, 
are not so keen. 

The. issue is an odd one in many 
ways. Scandinavia has, for instance, al- 
ways been a nuclear-free zone. 

Finland, which is bound to the Soviet 
Union by a friendship pact, has no 
nuclear weapons. Neutral Sweden lias 
none. There are hone In Denmark and 
Norway, both Nato countries, either. 

The only nuclear weapons in northern 
Europe are maintained by f the Soviet 
Union, mainly on the Kola peninsula in 
tbe Arctic but also on board Soviet 
submarines In the Baltic. 

If what. Moscow wants is to scrap 
nuclear weapons in the entire area it can 
do so itself without difficulty; 1 all it 
needs to do is withdraw its own nuclear 
capacity. ; 

But that, of course, is not what the 
Soviet Union wants at all. The Soviet 
. leaders want to negotiate a treaty by the 
. terms of which nuclear weapons may 
not be based in Denmark or Norway iri • 
particular. 

Einar Fdrde, Norway’s Education Min- 
ister and deputy leader of his country’s 
Social Democrats, has been to the Soviet 
capital to sound out -what Moscow was 
prepared to offer in return. 

He returned with the' iiews : that the 
Soviet Union was prepared' to give the 
Scandinavian countries sn assurance that 
therewould be nuclear attack on them. 


The Russian 
plan that 
never was 

Moscow said it was also willing to 
discuss the inclusion of Soviet territory 
in a nuclear-free zone and to discuss a 
number pf types of weapons used by the 
Soviet armed forces. 

The first point brings to mind Talley- 
rand's remark that what a non-aggres- 
sion pact meant was: “I will eat you up 
last.” As for the second, it was couched 
in extremely vague terms. 

The information Mr Fflrde brought 
back from Moscow indicate, however, 
that the Soviet Union was not in fact, 
prepared seriously to consider a nuclear- 
free zone extending to Soviet territory. 

If the Kremlin was only prepared to 
. discuss a number of, types of weapons, 
the Inference must surely be that other 
categories of nuclear armament were to 
be retained. 

Two , commentaries by NoYOSti, the 
Soviet news agency, have' since shed 
more light on what Moscow has in 
mind. . 

In the fust, the Soviet commentary 
said that if Soviet territory were to be 
Included in a nuclear-free zone, additio- 
nal areas adjoining Scandinavia hi the 
West must also be included. 

The article made a. pointed reference 
to the fact that nuclear weapons were 
stockpiled only a few miles south of the 
border between Denmark and Germany. 

This at least sounded as though Mos- 
cow would like the nuclear-free zone to 
be extended to include Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.Th^e additional demands, which Were 
totally unacceptable to the West,' could 
by this time be interpreted as a covert 
withdrawal by the Soviet Union. 

: .The second Novpstf commentary cla- 
rified matters once and for all. this time 
It unmistakably said that there could be 


no question whatever of 
Kola peninsula in a nuclear-free ^ 
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• Bundesbank profits are to be used 
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to comprise neutral l and lSweof the money nee ded is to 

Scandinavian left-wingsti, 3iyd by an increase in tobacco taxes 

initially most keen on the . jjy cu tbacks; 
since felt distinctly 1«S iThe shift of social security pay- 

while Herr Brandt must ufam the pensions fund to the 

down by his opposite nufflWBi :ployment i nsuran ce reduces the 
cow. Herr Brandt and nis u of money available for pensions 

friends could have saved endangers the reform due in 

if disappointment, however, j. 

never any doubt as to Soviet , DMUbn is t£) bQ saved from the 
The idea of a allowance budget, but no political 

Scandinavia Is nothing n ■ ^ aion ha 5 been made on how to do 
suggested In Pnvda In mm , • 

Berlin crisis. . 1 The cutbacks in the defence budg- 

*The establishment of 8 . sxty have far-reaching consequences 

missile-free zone in Stands™ j wurity. 

be a first step by all the N#®» ^ question tQ whJch W6 have no 
tries in the direction of 3^, |s : will th^ cutbacks change 

Soviet newspaper wrote. 1 far 1 

Neutrality or nort-aUgnmof “ s ^ 
the question for the Soviet Jfey action 

% Is most, unlikely because, despite 


done by hitting him even harder with 
the tax club. 

The tempting idea of getting out of 
the dilemma by imposing a surtax on tax 
money owed dominated the headlines 
for days. 

The idea comes from Labour Minister 
Herbert Ehrenberg and has imposed a 
considerable strain on the coalition. The 
counter arguments were so convincing 
that the Free Democrats refused to go 
along. 

Psychologically, such a surtax wuld be 
disastrous considering the fact that the 
income tax is already much too high. 

Moreover, this would turn a move 
aimed primarily at spending cuts into a 
move to raise taxes. If this were done, 
investments would drop even further 
and the effects on the economy would 
be negative, to say the least. 

There is also every likelihood that the 
trade unions would insist on making up 
for the increased taxes by demanding 
wage increases. 

This would mean that the hope of in- 
ducing the Public Sector Workers Union 
to extend the duration of the present 
pay deal would be dashed. 

It is also doubtful whether a job gene- 
rating programme would be of any use 
at this stage. To reduce unemployment 
we need a more optimistic economic 
outlook, more confidence in the deutsc- 
hemark and a more competitive range of 



I'm afraid, Herr Meyer, that we're lust going to have to taka a little mora < off. 

■ m anaiu, (Cartoon: Hanoi/ RheinlftcherMerkur. Christ und won) 
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goods offered by our industry rather 
than government investments in the 
form of construction, etc. 

The cabinet’s' Intention to provide tax 
relief for business through better depre- 
ciation provisions worth about DM4bn 
; over the next few years is more likely to 
prove beneficial on the labour market; 
and Count LambsdorfPs disappointment 
over the lukewarm reatlon by the busi- 
ness community is understandable in 
the circumstances. 

In any event, the job generating pro- 
gramme is still under discussion as are 
the surtax and cutbacks in unemploy- 
ment benefits. Thus everything remains 
open until 2 September. 

The shakiness of the cabinet decisions 
is borne out by point 7 of the 13-pomt 
programme decided on on 30 July. 


has always been 
Norway to leave Nato and taw 
the West. : ■“ *; -Wdlfg^i* 
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:e of the budget In a way that 
the dynamic rise in the social 
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part of Soviet territory - , Jbughness of .the cutbacks for the 
In other words, the f they are not tough! enough. 

leen to indue* th j s jg 80 ' and because the 

been kept down to an absolute 
nobody will be able to say 
should not be affected.' 
who protest should at least be 
1 to point out those who should be 
instead, 


D emocratically elected governments 
are not exactly the best handlers of 
the nation’s money: they tend to have 
the electorate in mind: 

Their eagerness to please the voter 
is frequently at the expense of the 

U, The people, on the other iiand, grow 
used to being looked after by the state 
- which doesn’t help the nations eco- 

n °Events like the oil price shock are 
therefore near disasters spelling the end 
of economic growth - for the time 

bei When y tWs happens, it inevitably puts 
the budget figures out. And democratic 
governments being what they are, they 
carry on as if nothing had happened.lf 
tax revenues are insufficient the state 
carries on with borrowed money. ‘ 

This is exactly what has happened in 
' the Federal Republic of Gwmany- j . 

The Bonn government dilly-dallied 
until it could -dilly-dally no longer. 
When the 1981 budget came up for 
debate the Cabinet did nothing fo rt- 
*nedy the situation and resorted to bor- 

^"Sth. W82 budgetj at a 
point when it'was 

• anything, that Bonir decided tojict. But 
S3? herd it lacked the decisiveness 


Quandary for 
all elected 
governments 
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partners have been unable to agree and so 
the matter now rests until early Septem- 
ber 

Most industrial countries face similar 
problems. But they differ in their ap- 
proaches to their woes. 

In the United States, for instance, 
where the people have to work four 
times as long ai 20 years ago to satisfy 
tha taxman. President Reagan has t*en 
ah unprecederited step ' and has thus 
triggered a wave of faith in his adminis- 

He has Introduced the biggest 'cut- 
backs ever In government spending, 
pruning the' budget hy $40bn; md Ms 
programme pissed the Senate and Con- 

^UhlUtd* RrittthV'M^gafet Thatcher, 
Reafcan hah opted fdri forward strategy. 

Massive tak reductions to the tune of 
25 per cent ov?r the. next three y6ars are 
meant to stimulate the economy and 


Point 7 says in essence that, should it 
turn out tliat the individual measures 
cannot be realised, the departments con- 
cerned must put forward substitute pro- 
posals. This means that we could well 
be in for some surprises. 

It is therefore understandable that the 
opposition’s reaction was of a general 
nature. But its moment will come when 
it has to approve or oppose the meas- 
ures in the Bundestag and, ultimately,, 
in the Bundesrat. . 

And should the opposition say ‘no it 
will have to come up with alternative 
proposals. The better does its homework 
now, the more convincing it will be 
when it comes to the crunch. 

Fides Krause-Brewer 

(Ulieinisclie Merkur/Chrlst und Walt, 

7 Auguat 1981) 

But the good resolutions soon fell by 
the wayside. 

The government simply lacks the po- 
litical fortitude needed to impose even 
more spending cuts and so the taxpayer 
has to be bled again. 

There are, however, indications that it 
was the Chancellor himself who added 
the surtax to the package. It appears that 
he was worried that the trade unions 
would reject the package bs a whole 
unless they were given something to 
sweeten the pill. And in this case the 
sweetener is the surtax. 


MAjLiNeS. -Ino. MCWm* Z4l<i 

■loon. ■ 1 • ;■ ■* ' » 

■Al HI Wei which THEOBPWANT™ 
no wiy abridged rW ic^on 


lnieresi rum ~ 

yachts . and villas in. apam oraer again. to'save more thing else is.left to market forces. inclu- 

:4;tho; nation', nnemploym^ P mb- 

V» is tlia tiimiip to dlffeien«rte *1^^**“*® fir the 1 oiti- 

1 be jet-set , .with .its inherited with f *“;■ Aui deductions for the 
9! .Ill-gotten gakaahdthatod- 

I i ...l! Mini one m 


iUl-gotten gams ahd the naro- ■ zen oy r-g - , h u 

^. entrepreneur who ploughs of socW. secuntir p ^ Md . j ncreas . 

? Bfc* Intq hi* bStaaMT, , to uSmjli>y«ient insuianiie.; 

* *Vld ; be, epcouraged and given j, ^ a tug-of-war in progress , 

live, a? part of the budgetary ft- so far the ■'coaUUon 

ne.' Arid niat ' 'can 1 hardly be over a surtax, 


^Borih’S concipt -is^ntireiy diftot 
Cur Cabinet' insists that it mtot be the 
r state' th& 'edmbata jAblestoes^ .. 

And since the state Ufa the netes- 
W rtioriiy 1 it is detbrjriined to get. it 
flUxhb Hnhli : 1 ' ’-' l ' ‘ '• ’’ 



The Chancellor depends on union ap- 
proval because without it he would have 
a hard stand with his fellow MPs, who 
might even refuse to go along with the 
package. 

Though the Chancellors . tactics are 
■quite understandable, they would be ac- 
ceptable only if he managed to wrap up 
■ the ■ package without inclusion of the 
i surtax by September. 

In that case, he would simply have 
: used' normal political 1 tactics to achieve 
his aims. ■ v ' V 1 ' .' ! . 

=' But If the shrtax' remains part of the 
package the Cabinet would find itself in 
hot water because there are no mvest- 
ment Rrojecta lying taady in minwterial 
drawers.' Arid 1 the surtax ta oilly to be 
used for sii^h project ai' J mean? of 
boosting employment. 1 \ ' ; . - / 

■'■J Even if condition? here''are differppt 
from those; in the. United State* so we 
can’t do what Reagan has don*, it 

j? jipuld still be left. to r market fproep to 

'create riew jobs. . , ... •: 

’ But this would presuppose; , paring 
down expenditures: still Turth^to^We 

-us to relieve business of somd oUhe t^x 
burden. In any,ev.ent l .suita?r, m\tat,89..n, 

i .. • . . \ Rudolf 

: ■(HartrfdvA«Dh« AUgfimolhe, 4 Aurfust 1981) 
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The Germans who came 
back from Russia 


G ermans from Russia the very 
term is something that puzzles the 
! public here. . 

And when thousands of these Ger- 
! mans from the other side of the Iron 
: Curtain gathered for a rally in Wiesba- 
• den recently, . carrying placards saying 
, “National Rally of Germans from Rus- 
j sian ” onlookers were totally confused. 

Those gathered outside the Rhine* 
Main Hall speaking a babel of languages 
■ were German-Russlans or Ruasian-Ger- 
■ mans — depending on how you want to 
1 look at it — who had been repatriated to 
Germany. , 

but these ethnic Gormans themselves 
have no doubts whatsoever as to their 
identity. They regard themselves as 
Germans, despite the fact that they have 
liVed in Russia for generations. ' 
Photographs and other descriptive ma- 
terial displayed in the Rhine-Main Hall 
; during the gathering told a tale of suffe- 
ring and fortitude extending over many 
generations/ 

There were maps of Russia and pic- 
tures of towns and villages with such 
German names as Mannheim, Landau, 
Gltickstal, Hbffnungstal, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart, Karlsnihe and Kassel, located 
spmewhere along the Black Sea or the 
Sea of Azov. 

The history of ethnic Germans in 
Russia dates back to the Middle Ages. 
But this particular chapter goes back to 
Catherine II of Russia who, in 1762, 
started a drive foi Gemaiv immigrants. - 
In a manifesto a year later, the new 
settlers were given land to be theirs, in 
perpetuity. The manifesto also granted 
them freedom of religion, tax exemp- 
tion, municipal autonomy and the right 
to leave the countiy.at will. 

There were several tides of German 
settlers, initially mainly from Hesse; 
thpn came the Mennonites from north- 
western Germany, the area around Dan- 
zig (today’s Gdansk) and Western Prus- 
sia. They were followed by people from 
the south of Germany — Bavarians and 
Swabians - and then came the groups 
from Pomerania and Silesia. 

These Germans settled primarily in 
the uninhabited areas along the shores 
of the Volga River and the Black Sea, 
on the land. 1 

But the imperial order giving these 
people full rights in perpetuity was re- 
scinded in 1871 In all its aspects except 
freedom of religion. 

This was followed by incitement 
against the colonists and, when World 
WaT 1 .broke put, by open .programs, 

At the beginning of the war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union in June 
1$41 ( the Soviet Union began its elimi- 
nation .campaign, against the ethnic 
Germans. 

Ten? of thousands were deported to 
remote, areas of Siberia and Central Asia 
and held in forced labour camps. 

Their property was confiscated and 
the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lic of Volga Germans was dissolved. The 
Germans tfere treated as traitors and en- 
emies of the people. 

Though this accusation was officially 
withdrawn many years after war’s end, 
discrimination remained. - < 

|; THe. Soviet Union thus violates its 
oWn : Constitution which describes it as a 
multinational' state In which ■ all ethnic 
groups Ore fully protected, 
i. Adding ft the, 1979 .census,., there 


were still 19 million people who regard- 
ed themselves as ethnic Germans in the 
Soviet Union. This makes them (in 
terms of population) number . 14 in the 
list of 1 18 Soviet peoples. 

But as an ethnic group the Germans 
were forced to live scattered among 
alien peoples such as the Kirglzians, the 
Uzbeks, the Tadzhiks and the Turkmens. 

The national identity pf. ethnic Ger- 
mans in Russia rests with their lan- 
guages, religion and culture. But they 
have to struggle to retain this identity. 

There are no German schools left ndr 
are' there any German parishes; 

The few German newspapers that re- 
main and scattered German lessons 
serve only as an alibi and are Intended 
to create the impression that much is 
being done fpr the Germans in Russia. 

According, to. the repatriates ft, Wies- 
baden^ thp Germans in the Soviet Union 
ere discriminated against, are subject to 
chicanery and they are threatened and 
punished when they dare to demand 
equal rights or administrative and cultu- 
ral autonomy or, indeed, Just freedom of 
religion. 

Things are even worse when they 
want to apply for : permission to.be re- 
patriated to Germany,, pointing to the 
solemn undertakings by Catherine II 
and Alexander I. . 

The chicanery to which Germans in 
the Soviet Union are ... submitted is 
demonstrated by long lists of Individual 
destinies compiled by the repatriates. It 
ranges from the sudden drafting of exit 
visa applicants into the army all the way 
to their disappearance. 

This persecution drive has resulted in 
fewer repatriates. 


M ore and more. Poles are being dri- 
ven to the West, because pf food 
shortages and the fears of a Soviet inva- 
sion. it . . 

A favourite hayen is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Hamburg is the 
most popular city. 

Some ljxty Pole? have applied for po- 
litical asylum in Hamburg since, the 
beginning of the yeyr, and the number 
is rising from month to month. Applica- 
tions for pplitjical asylum ftapd little 
chance of success; but even so, no Pole 
will be sent back. 

. Sweden and . Austria are also gaining 
ip favouf with Polish , refugees because 
neither requires them, to have a visa. 

The Polish Refugee, Couhcil, in Stock- 
holm estimates the tide at about ISO 
people a day. ^ut some $0 per cent of 
the applicatipns for residence, permits 
are rejected.. : . , i _‘" 

The Refugee ; Council has therefore 
called on the Stockholm labour Ministry 
to take action to in form, the Poles before 
they leave, their country . about the diffi- 
culties in being granted political, asylpm 
in Sweden. , 

And even should they. be given asy- 
lum in the end, the processing of foe 
applications, takes abyut a year on ave- 
rage, during which time, the refugee* re- 
ceive no financial support ant) are issued 
no work permits. ; V, . "V. 

, . The Austrian refugee camp ip jrais- 
kirchen near 1 Vienna is bating af! the 
.seams, . .... !. Vj.i,, 

, Adding to . Otto vpn pjabsburg, who 
recently visited Traiskirchfo, ^ft^cap 
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[oiiotony, frustration, isolation, bitterness: 
; - life on the assembly line 
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Mother Teresa in Berlin 

Mother Teresa, Nobel peace prize winner, last month visited a Rad Crouton! 
Berlin where Sri Lankans are living while their applications for asylum a 
processed. . > :■ (ta 

In 1976 there were close to 10,000 of separated families. This 1st st 

German repatriates from the Soviet the heart rather than the head.' 

Union compared with not quite 7,000 But what was said about 
last year and forecasts for this year matter in the closing 
indicate that their number will be in the s0 weak as to be worthless. 

” Tkn t ininn This histoiy of the Germamlali 

is that the interest in repatriation has 
diminished. But the Ge^an Red Cross 

mates that more than 300,000 ethnic , “ »° “““ £ d 
Germans would like to be repatriated. th ? nk ? l0 , h " d "°*- th, ?S!7® 

In any event, only those with relatives P? Ted of ““ ¥*? 

in West Germany can even hope to get T >iey ware. d““*"iinateJ W 

an exit visa chased from their homes or deport: 

The expatriates* organisation now pins Despite their official leto® 
its hopes on Brezhnev's next visit to they have been unable toliwai 
Bonn when it is hoped that this coun- among equals, 
try's government will once more raise Many of them hope that Ihty 
the issue of family reunification. last achieve this by returning k 

Only last year, the Chancellor said in original homeland. But the pra^a 
an after-dinner speech in Moscow: dim. 

“There is still an. unsolved problem be- Bemd Eridl¥ 

tween our two countries that leads to (Frankfurter AUgenu&i* 

much human suffering. I mean the fate Deutschland, JW* 


make a better life for themselves. 

But no sooner did they ahiw 
thanks to hard work, than th tjw 
prived of the fruits of their 14 
They were, discriminated spun 
chased from their homes or 
Despite their official rehsSs 
they have been unable to liwat 
among equals. 

Many of them hope ttoMteju 
last achieve this by returning k 
original homeland. But the prapri 
dim. 

Bemd Erie* W* 

(Frankfurter AUgemda^! 

Deutschland, iAUU>‘ 


j Schobel, a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in BfibUngen, near 
art. has written a book, Dem 
fad «j tsjelieftot (At the Mercy of 

P jJtsb of a holiday job oil the ' 
ineiat Daimleri-Benz, whep he 
thfo! once worked for several 
„ to see for himself how the Other 

[Sant look like Don Camilio'; or 
[Tuck. He has gentle features, wears 
a, has sensitive hands and walks 
ki slight stoop. . 

k wouldn’t think he could survive 
h of hard work. But appearances are 
U ve , He is a forest worker’s, son 
Ihs staying ppwer. , ■ 

hhe longer I share my life with as- 
tfy line workers,” he writes, “the 
C dearly I realise that society increa- 
consists of two worlds. Yet the 
maF bourgeois world has no idea 
a top other world even exists,” 
hul Schobel is one of the few who 
it home in both. He is a 41-year-old 
fit who since 1972 has on three oc- 
m swapped his office desk with an 
cmbly line job at Daimler-Benz in 
idelfingen. 

Ik did so because ho felt it was not 
»ugh merely to work from the outside 
i s worts chaplain. 

What he experienced could only be 
irmed depressing were it not that he 
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fen it gave him an incentive to help 
bring about changes. 

His book, according to a Portuguese 
workmate, articulates the outcry of, all 
car {industry workers, even of those who 
no longer as much' as complain. ‘ 

He spent his first spell as a car work- 
er nine years ago in the workshop where 
front axles were put together and 
engines mounted. 

He did the work while others were on 
holiday and chose not to tell his work : 
mates what he normally did for a living 
(he didn’t want to make them feel un- 
easy); only the management knew. 

He began by fixing radiator fans and 
gear shift linkages to the front axle unit 
For the final fortnight he was promoted 
to screw inspector. - 

It was hard work, and Schobel makes 
no bones about his views and experi- 
ences. Beginners are bound to go home 
with fingers aching and bleeding. 

By the same token they are bound to 
be kept on their toes by the speed of 
the assembly line, yet car workers inces- 
santly try to get a few minutes’ rest so 
they can go to the toilet or step outside 

for a moment. . 

Checking, he wntes, is frightfully stu- 


Poles line up 
for a place 
in the West 

no longer cope vyith the flood of Polish 

• refugees - a flood which already costs 
; foat small coyntiy the equivalent of 
DM150,000 a day. 

Ninety per pent of these people can- 
not be regarded as political, refugees in 
terms of the UN Refugee Convention, 
Ire. says,, . 

The . Haipburg ; Aliens Department 

• takes- the same stance because the Poles 
who arrive here cannot be regarded as 
politically , persecuted. Mopt of them 
come for purely economic, reasons. 

In April, 1 17 Poles filed asylum ap- 
plications, In May .125 did; in June 129; 
and more than 200 are expected in July. 

The, liberalisation in Poland, encou- 
raged ; (ravel i to., the West; apd the Ger- 
man Embassy in Warsaw has cut tp a 
minimum the red tape for tourist visas. 

... A Palish asylupi iseek$r jri Hamburg: 
“There are long queue? pfi stoppers just 
: .about everywhere in Warsaw, but the 
. Ipngest queue is that outride the Ger- 

:flren.$mbassy.” ! : ..i 

[■■; The visa .enables Poles, to spend up to 
three months ih. the. Federal, Republic. of 
Germany, , and .the Polish authorities 
grant- wt iVtsas. without much fuss or 

,-Mhei. v: . ..J 

..jBujt/.wton ^IngThrouglf .the GDR, 


whethet by train'or by car.the^l 
subjected to much official duwWJ 
The reason Is obvious: the Ea | 
man government is W'noJMjJ! 
ral handling of m visas la/®*! 

As a rule, the Poles spend 
In Hamburg bofore deddiagffl ^l 
move',' then they either 
application or Just spend a 
a wait-and-see attitude, hopfti | 
conditions It homo will 
enable them to tetutt to , tn« f | 

^Injhct, the 
hope to return coiilcj 
the asylum applicants. f 
foe' Poire; 

with’ friends or 1 woik Without i F 
earn a living! . j 

free lodging, medical 
training and German lessoM- ^ 
And. even' foould 
' tiori be turned. down th^. 
ported under the 'forms i W ^ 
' among' German rtate jnfofo,. ■ 

' datfog:ha<&’tbi966. .-j,- 1 ,.. u 
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pid. and numbjng, while the mad rush to , j 
the totally inadequate number of tihl® tet j 
clocks when the shift is over is inhu- 
man. So is‘ the tihffib Chaos that regular- ^ 1 
ly follows; ' 1 ‘ the 

Shift workers, who continue to make ^ 
Up the Ovewhelming majority of work- « 

ers hi the car Industry, are SO-per-cent 
isolated from social life, Schobel . claims. ^ 
Husbands and wives who work differ- i 
ent shifts' only sfce each dfher at ' week- 
ends, with tlie result that divorce has gel 
become an epidemic at Daimler-Benz^ as wc 
one worker bitterly notes. . his 

Stomach trouble .arid pompiaftts of 
the digestive tract arq ,fopM for . shift w 
workers, he finds, , /. « 

There were 20 Germans in his J* 

department. Three were alcoholics and ! 

four had heart trouble. That, was the 
price they paid for a .combination of 
monotony and mad rush. ^ 

There have been changes since hq n 
first worked at Daimler-Benz, partly as a . 
result of the work humanisation wage . 
agreement in North WUrttemberg and ■ 

North Baden. . . . s 

But in the postsenpt to the book 
Franz SteinkOhler, Stuttgart regions 
head of 1G Metall, the metalworkers t 

union, admits tliat: T 

“When I fust read the manusenpt the t 
question that immediately came to mind 1 
was whether this was all trade union ac- 
tivity had achieved. Had we been unable 
to accompli^ greater changes in in- 
human working conditioner; 

In much assembly line work monoto- 
ny is the most serious problem. Once 
the hooter sounds to mark the start ot 
the shift ” Schobel writes, eight hours 
of destiny embark on their inexorable 

‘There isn’t going to be any relief, 
there will be no climaxes, probably not 
even interruptions. You will simply 
spend eight hours doing exactly the 

SB1 *There is not the slightest measure of 
freedom. Everything is prearranged and 
programmed. There is never any need to 
stop and think” • 

Noise, heat, headaches 
In the Congo , 

Note too is i problem, Fw jiowrs 
after work four bred aches, Schobel 
writes. Heat is another. On hot summer 
days, xnen , work ip temperatures pf , 32 
degrees centigrade or iW 8 .,* n : a • .w* 1 *" 
"! shop nicknamed fo? CpoWb: •: /s ;■ / 

How do workmate^ react.fo their 
working pohditions? ; SpUobe 1 reckons 
most no lpnge* realjsefopw Hererivl- 
leged they are. as a resplt, say,| of - wont- 
ing opo .shift, one, week and, .aqofoer, fhe 

^During his fust spell. on the aifofobfo 
'■ line he came across a single wprkmag 
who was still, aware enough, to appreoate 

.foat: ,^qw|y , tot awiy, ; you N,ww 
8tU A shop steward, w^s j later to foil ifon 


tiona fo the rule» ., ; . ..iii-d 

TheTqnljr in^on |1 ttot i> many,foift 

workers, are afow of ,0^4#?.^ 


their determination to ensure that the 
children get a better education and need 
not work at the assembly line. 

Otherwise they seem to have resigned 
themselves to their lot and to limit con- 
versation to football. 

Asked what changes they would like 
to see, a number of workers can -think 
of nothing other than being paid by the 
month rather than by the wqek. 

All this ‘Would mean, apart, ftorti a pu- 
tative gain in status, is being paid forlier. 

,,; Mahy old hands who have' worked jt 
’Daimler-Benz for decides add ftat in 
the good old days they could, assemble a 
complete fender Unit individually.. 

“They really bughtn*t to have subdl- 
vided the Work like that 1 at the' assembly 
lilie;” they wistfully say! 

Assembly line and shift workers un- 
leash their aggression in marly ways. 

Schobel describes them; so do nin^ 
workmates who contributed 1 articles to 

his book; 1 ‘ „ 

Says Willi, a supervisor who has 

worked at Sindelfingen for 25 : years: '“It 
makes me laugh when they talk about 
comradeship or a cordial atmosphere at 
work.” “What riles me most,” says 
Tonlo, an Italian, * is the envy and hatred 
among workmates.” 

A Portuguese car worker who feels 
homesick says he is disgusted by the 
racism shown by German workers 
(about whom foreign workers have bare- 
ly a good word to say): 

"All the time they tell us we will be 
sent packing unless we do as we are 

t£> Yet ho readily adds that whenever 
there Is a job going where less work 
needs doing, and even if means only 
turning one screw fewer, foreign workers 
will at times behave so badly that Ger- 
mans reckon they must all be like that. 

So there are any number of pointers 
’ to a lack of solidarity and the blinkered 
mental outlook of workers who think 
’ mainly in terms of money, leisure, lioli- 
l days and property as compensation for 
J being “buried alive” or “chained to the 
. assembly line.” 

0 Schobel also notes that many workers 
r have spent so many years doing mon- 
! otonous jobs that they prefer it that W* 
being afraid that any other work might 
y show them up for having forgotten how 
16 to think for themselves. 

. The book has been attentively read at 
Daimler-Benz, says a spokesman forthe 
d board of directors. A number of ptob- 
10 lem's wilt bfl lookBd Into, such , a toe 
possible link between working different 

shifts and divorce. ‘ . 

But' the company does not feel tne 
book is representative of the attitude 
taken by most Daimler-Benz workers 
! towards their Job. ' , 

iro . Father, Schobel comes frpm a different 
S social and educational background, has 
Z an entirely different viewpoint and thus 
projects expectations of work that woik- 
i. ers themselves do not have. <. > 

■ He hqs foard this .ope, before, i-What- 
ever woqld happen, to has pften. beeR 
g asked,. If an unskilled, workers to 

8l ?art dF tiwlntentiqn WoA hjj book 
ja tp draw attention to tjre ektent to 
P 16 Vhich the Roman qpthoUc Church 

drifted : apart from ; working people and 
their world. But npt.evenfpne fajraw* 
SS ed to accept the message. „ . ■ , 

g Not far from his works diaplatacy 
w ' office to iBfibJjngen.a yqung tookseUor 

^ Krdinbta^ut^.^^ of 

his bookj-which }s pdttM biisk%i. <1 i- . 
iW , : “Who. is paid bM3.0°0 a. iponfo, just 

fel for, a piovemen^of ^ 

grapUcally Wwstiattpg with, a. gesture- of 
w M 9he Imi^es assembly IfoP 

folft work ft be.. Peter Henkel ; 

m IS . { ' ^fonnkfiktar Rdntfuhsu, 29 inly I9B1) 
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■ BUSINESS 

Unveiling 1 
commercial 

G erman business has lost much of its 
competitiveness: this, more than 
the oil-price explosion, is the reason for 
the economic problems of the Federal 
Republic. 

Signs of the problem are: 
e a dramatic change in the balance of 
payments, which have gone from a heal- 
thy surplus to a huge deficit in a couple 
of years. 

• continuing high unemployment. 

• a deficit in the traditionally positive 
balance of trade. 

There are many reasons for the dete- 
rioration. 

In world trade, the Federal Republic 
still ranks at the top and is second only 
to the United States as an exporter. 

Germany is still the most important 
supplier of industrial goods and the 
West's greatest exporter to the East 
Bloc. 

But this position is owed primarily to 
.the dynamism of the 1960s. 

Ever since, Germany’s growth rate and 
Industrial production have fallen back. So 
has its growth rate in world trade. 

This means that German business has 
lost market shares - in some instances 
even for products in which this country 
has traditionally held a leading position 
as with machinery, vehicles and che- 
micals. 

The past 10 years have seen a decline 
in Germany's share of the world's indus- 
trial output from , 9 to. 7 per cent" and its 
share In world exports from 13 to 10 
per cent. 

Foreign goods have been gaining in 
domestic markets: about one-quarter of 
the German market last year, compared 
with only one-tenth 20 years ago. 

Foreign capita! goods have made par- 
ticularly heavy inroads: German industry 
used to be virtually unchallengeable in 
tliis field. 

While the share of imported capital 
goods was only 10 per cent in the early 
1960s, it has risen to close to 25 per 
cent. 

Even growth branches of industry like 
machinery, road vehicles and electronics 
are now feeling the pinch on the home 
market. 

Consumer goods such as shoes, tex- 
tiles, clothing, ceramics and glassware 


Continued from page 1 
continued, without anything comparable 
lined up against it in the West, and it is 
being brought to a swift conclusion. 

So the Soviet missile build-up contin- 
ues even though the Kremlin may be 
shedding crocodile tears over President 
Reagan's decision and even though it 
talks as though paaco were jeopardised 
by the neutron bomb rather than by the 
Soviet 5S-20 missile. 

Soviet excitement is for the most part 
a bid to exert influence on the further 
course of debate in Europe on the Nato 
decision to negotiate (but, failing suc- 
cess at the conference table, to rearm 
too). 

The neutron bomb will, even though 
it may not be immediately associated 
with the subject, intensify debate. 

Disarmament talks must necessarily 
deal with a reduction in the more dan- 
gerous weapons. The neutron bomb 
cannot be a topic foi* disarmament talks 
until it exists. 1 Achim Melchers 

• . i . . (Wcptdaul^cJio ADgomelna, 

JO August 1981} 
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have come under even heavier pressure 
from abroad. 

The declining export -performance of 
the 1970s on the one hand and growing 
imports on the other were largely due to 
the deutschemark appreciation which 
amounted to about 50 per cent against 
the currencies of our m^jor trading part- 
ners between 1970 and 1978. 

This trend was particularly pro- 
nounced In the exchange rate against the 
British pound, the Italian lira And the US 
dollar. 

Even considering that Germany’s in- 
flation rate during that time was consi- 
derably lower than elsewhere, the deut- 
schemark appreciation nevertheless 
made German goods abroad more 
expensive and foreign goods on the 
German market cheaper. 

To make matters worse, the 1970s saw 
the development of Germany into a 
highwage country. 

The average increase of wages and 
salaries in manufacturing industry 
between 1970 and 1980 was an annual 
10 per cent, which was twice the in- 
crease in productivity. 

This means that the wage cost per 
unit with its decisive bearing on com- 
petitiveness increased by an average five 
per cent a year during that period. 

Naturally, branches of industry with a 
below average productivity rise have 
been hit hardest: : j 

The increase' of productivity has be- 
come less pronounced in the past 10 
years compared with the preceding two 
decades. 

Though other industrial countries 
have experienced a similar development, 
German productivity has now started 
lagging further behind, especially com- 
pared with such competing countries as 
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Japan, France, Austria, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden. 

One of the reasons given for poor 
productivity today is that the deutsche- 
mark was undervalued in the 1950s and 
1960s, which gave German manufactu- 
rers an edge in international competi- 
tion. Sincebusinesswas boomingat that 
time, industries postponed or scrapped 
investment projects that would have 
been needed to increase productivity and 
thus secure competitiveness in the long 
run. As the Kiel Institute for World Eco- 
nomy succinctly observed recently, 
German business thus extended the use 
of its capital goods and delayed introdu- 
cing new technologies that would have 
improved their productivity. 

Since, the deutschemark was underval- 
ued, Germany became a favourite target 
of foreign direct investment in the form 
of new foreign-owned industries. 

While Germany imported many in- 
adequately skilled foreign workers other 
highly developed industrial countries re- 
sorted to new home-made technologies. 

Rising wages in Germany in the 
1970s and, in their wake, dwindling 


Uncial banks are finding It in- 
Jgiy difficult to recycle oil 

i countries are nearing the limit 
Z borrowing potential according 
Albert Dicken, a member of the 

5 Commerzbank. 

w bankers say that if private capi- 
6 know-how are to keep going to 
countries there will have to 
ih more cooperation between 
Lai banks, the International 
Z Fund and the World Bank. 

J $80bn of this amount went to 
mqc dictatorships while the debt of 
oil have-nots among the developing 
iries was estimated at S456bn. 
i money is primarily used to offset 
luge current account deficits caused 
e oil pried explosion. 

0 banks are particularly concerned 

1 the oil-importing developing 

ids and the threshold countries 
se industrial production more than 
ltd in the 1970s. . 

^ countries oh the threshold of in- 
flation Include ' Brazil, Mexico, 
5i Kong, Singapore, South Korea and 
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Oil cash, Third World 
syndrome intensifies 


profits curtailed inserts a, 

Z2S5. ^Singapore, South Korea and 

The depreciation of the denial*: m \ 9TP thp 

in recent months has natuMjtii f which account 

“n«s. ,raPK)Ve " m USTof foreign credits, says a 

Taking into account thstoteo rf n ; mditl granted 

tries have higher inflation * ^|" y gQvcmme „^ have been 
lancng this ap.nstour™- which , 

creases since the last quartd i 1 ■” 50 er cent 0 f their 

rsr debt servicinB (principal 

Buf the deutschemark 

means that imported good^to wnder then, that observers 
more expensive and are , Pol and and some 

nation rate which of sea ^tnc countries as being on 
advantages of the deutschemt 4 1!((woflnsolverKy bu , als0 Brazil. 
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see the IMF going to the international 
money markets for its refinancing needs 
rather than to well-to-do member nations. 

The World Bank, with its subsidiaries 
IDA and 1FC, is still recovering from 
the retirement of Robert McNamara 
after 13 years in office. 

As president of the organisation, 
McNamara increased its credit volume 
from less than Slbn in 1968 to S11.5bn 

in 1980. . , 

The World Bank is at present involv- 
ed in more than 1,600 projects in 100 
countries and the capital has always 
been obtained from the international 
money markets. 

McNamara's successor, Alden Llausen 
- formerly in charge of Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s Third World financing ~ has inher- 
ited an ambitious programme: The bank 
intends to grant new credits to the tune 
of S30bnby 1985. 

McNamara considered this huge de- 
velopment volume necessary to. keep 
pace with the population explosion in 
Asia, Latin America and Africa. 

As he saw it, the population growth 
would be decisive for the future of man- 

^ According to the commercial banks. 


the IMF and the World Bank must do 
everything in their power to stabilise the 
economic development of countries with 
growing current account and adaptation 
problems. 

The IMF attaches stringent terms to 
its credits. It can do this because, due to 
Its supranational status, it Is beyond all 
suspicion of pursuing selfish interests. 

What the IMF wants is to make its 
credits contingent on feasible economic 
measures that will help put countries 
, like Turkey or the Philippines back on 

their feet , „ . 

Supervision of the projects financed 
by it naturally improves their chances of 
success, says the bank. . 

In some instances poor credit risks 
could become good ones as a result of 
such controls. 

This in itself would provide great re- 
lief for commercial banks, which have 
no way of imposing such terms for their 

loans. , „ , 

The IMF itself has frequently spoken 
of the need for far-reaching changes in 
certain national economies — especially 
in the non-oil producing developing 

countries. .. . , .. 

These changes are indispensable if a 


reasonable balance of payments and me- 
dium-term growth are to be achieved. 

Galloping inflation frequently forces 
the Fund to insist on economic meas- 
ures that must bad to a short-term 
decline in economic performance. 

The prescription can be summed up 
in one word: austerity. 

Though the idea of austerity is dis- 
comforting, the IMF has little choice but 
to walk the tightrope between antl-infla* 
tionary policy and economic collapse as 
a means of eventually achieving reason- 
able growth coupled with an acceptable 
balance of payments and free trade. 

Any politicising of the IMF would be 
disastrous, as would be any yielding to the 
demand for soft loans. 

At the September 1980 annual IMF 
and World Bank meeting, representa- 
tives of some developing countries 
called for a one-country-one-vote system 
(as opposed to the present system in 
which the main providers of capital also 
have the greatest say). 

If these Third World countries were 
to prevail, it would mean that the con- 
trol over the money would not necessa- 
rily rest with only those Third World 
politicians whose prime interests are 
growth and economic stability. 

As a Dresdner Bank spokesman put 
it, if this happened, we could forget 
about the IMF as an international insti- 
tution. The Fund would degenerate into 
an outsize inflation machine. 

Jan Jtihn 

(Rholnlscher Merkur/Chriit un* WJlt. 


O n top of the East-West and the 
North-South tension, we now also 
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Cartel office seeks powers 
beyond national borders 


One way out would be to: 
rope’s merger control system, 
draft to that effect stands li 


f IMF in financing development pro- 
fa and redressing balances of pay* 

k 

taording to IMF estimates, the cur- 
h account deficits of oil-importing 
Moping countries will rise from the 
ht$93bn to at least $140 billion in 


North-South tension, we now also 
have our West-West problems. They 
range from economic and monetary 
issues to defence, the Middle East and 
trade with the East Bloc. 

The Ottawa economic summit has not 
helped mend the riit but has instead 
only highlighted it. 

As in the case of France, where Mit- 
terrand (and with him the Communists) 
came to power because Chiracand Gis- 


■ THE EEC 


Two steps to reduce 
the tensions 


draft to that effect standi ^ the banks hav6 t0 bear hDVC t J a subsp ecies of West-West 

of being approved by wsed faster than anybody would tens : on ^thin the European Communi- 
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T he German Federal Cartel Office 
wants it powers to ban mergers ex- 
tended across international borders. 

This would mean that mergers involv- 
ing German subsidiaries abroad or for- 
eign firms in the Federal Republic could 
be prevented. 

The cartel office banned the merger 
of the Paris firm. Firestone, with with 
the French subsidiary of the Bayer con- 
cern, Bayer-France. 

But a German court over-ruled it. 

The fact that trade is international but 
that trade practices apply only within 
national boundaries has long irked Ger- 
man anti-trust officials. 

Mergers are the most prominent bone 
of contention. 

The problem with mergers involving 
foreign firms is that international legal 
points are raised. 

Another problem Is that of enforce- 
ment in foreign countries. 

‘ Here, close cooperation with the EEC 
Commission in Brussels would seem the 
answer because articles 85 and 86 of the 
Community Treaty preclude the mergers 
of industrial giants if this will lead to 
unfair' competition. 


So this is, if only in a rudimentary 
form, an international fair competition 
provision that has been in existence 
since 1958. 

The objective of the Brussels Commis- 
sion is to “preserve the competitiveness 
,or restore of the Community.” 

But a great many conflicting national 
interests within the EEC have put the 
brakes on such provisions. 

Those who deplore this should bear in 
mind that Brussels cannot ignore the 
vast differences in the mentalities, go- 
vernments and business practices be- 
tween European and other countries. 

Each country has different provisions 
for fair competition. Italy, for instance, 
has no anti-trust legislation. TJie United 


Mjnistcrs - t •.« * thought possible only a few years 

As a result, the Federal Can'll . ^ a S p 0 ^ esman 0 f the National 
and tho Bonn Ministry of kation of German Banks, 
fairs want this country to take toe the ratio of risky foreign 

tive. “ and the banks* own assets has 
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helped mend the rift but has instead nromise through pressure and give and 

only highlighted it. MPs from exerting pressure on the promise * 

As in the case of France, where Mit- Council of Ministers and the Commis- ^ Treaty 0 f Rome provided for 

terrand (and with him the Communists) s i on ? majority decisions rather than consensus, 

came to power because Chirac and Gis- For instance: the parties could put ^ ^ wju ^ crlsia of 1955 when 
card were at loggerheads, the West-West fon vard identical motions in both the ^ Qutvoted on a number of 

problems could easily turn into tension national Parliaments and the ' EmJJI . " ortant ^ a nd refused to abide by 
that would so weaken the West politi- ii am enL In Strasbourg majority decision, 

cally and socially as to make Its new mi- ners an d ministers can still resort to ^ by 

litary strength useless. evasion. R to the effect that, whenever important 

A closer look at the situation shows Not so in Bonn or London i or Rom to^^ Qf a member na t, 0 n are at 

that there is a subspecies of West-West or Paris where they would ha P ^ negotiations must continue until a 
tension within the European Communi- their cards on the table. solutkm has been found that La accept- 

t This is wnat we once utu .. 

^ Leo Tindemans has just publicly con- bonnet Committee and It turned out ^ concerned, including de Gaulle, 


MPs from exerting pressure on the 
Council of Ministers and the Commis- 
sion? . . 

For instance: the parties could put 


Anti-Trust Law which . l 
Para. 2) states: 'The Mg* 

applies to all measures 

petition that affect Germany 
they are implemented abroad. 

Professor Kurt Marked ofljj 
office, interprets the. W'S 
German merger controls wy ^ 
ly. He insists that the^OfltoJ 
scrutinise even mergers of 
companies if such action w 

effect on business in Germany- 

It is hard to understand vjjj 

makers' in this : sector- do not 

argument of a German 
7 j xl. . Rjiver-rmr, 


States, Britain and the Federal Republic ? an on the Bayer-P^j 

of Germany do, though they are applied the baa “■ StJiS* 

in a widely dlffering'fashion. Hrest opp m erfff °n 

German merger controls are generally the preponito -^jurttry. 
reganied a, being the stiffest. Yet wheJl me J 8 f « 

German wants to prevent a merger shpuld th|6 pTOptaj ; & 

abroad that will have an effect on its Germany, the 
domestic economy it -must deal ^with 5il dered upholding th9 W ;!* tb j 11 gsji s 
the question: what if the government What matters 1$ to sec 
: abroad approves of the merger and the perspective. ■ 

Federal Cartel Office disapproves? (Di« WeUiV 


4 as Germany and America are be- 
% more cautious about foreign 
ft. 

Wild the bid to achieve a closer bu- 
N link between commercial banks 
I 3 tie IMF and the World Bank faU. 
f Third World deficits will continue 
with tittle chance of plugging 

f hole. 

end World Bank executives have 
to going out of their way in tfie past 
'lean to cope with: the snowballing ■ 

.. 

^e IMFs support for those member , 
that are writhing Under current 
'ttunt deficits hit an ill-time record ' 
'J^ruary with a Bum of $l33bn. 

enable the Fund to provide further 
"Jnw. IMF director ■ Jacques de La- 
^ recently negotiated : a' d$al with 


y *Lco Tindemans has just publicly con- Monnet Committee and it turned out 

c. «nu me oanxs own unsatisfactory state of the EEC is er y ^ cumbersome it tends to postpone 
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S ... Whole procedure is confusing and ob- 

A whacking 43 per cent of Britain s gtructionist rather than . 

JiTSte tto Community, and it is . m jt would be disastrous to blame 


memocis . Dpi 

this includes the Germans and the Bn- 

* iS A whacking 43 per cent of Britain's 
exports go. to the Commiurityi and it is 

easy to iniaglne the position the Uk 


Interpreted this to mean that no country 
can be outvoted on vital matters ana 
there are unlikely to be more than two 
or three such issues every year. 

But in today's practice tbs rolmg js 
applied to all issues, and this can hardly 

* U The governments of the member 
nations Should be forced by a Hndmg 


pYnnrts so to pui ,n ; r nations snouiu us — 7 , ~ 

easv to imagine the position the UK everything on bureaucracy. Lllre resolution to inform the Commission, 

would be in if, instead of a Common crat8 th e wor ld over du |BiuyjU: Euro- ^ with reasons, which questions 

St, it were faced with tariffs and craU 8 it In job. that .have S the.cbming year (so predret- 

trade barriers. the politicians; and like their brethre - regard M vital in of the 

It is the politicians’ job to solve prob- elsewhere they harp on norms, stan 1966 resolution. 1 ■ • • • • . 

iJL Tbe P tK»ltion of the European and regulations, ^ if this ware done, nobody wit 


trade barriers. 

It is the politicians’ job to solve prob- 
lems. The position of the European 
rommunity can and must be improved 
"other Weet-West problems lead 
to an; erosion of .the Common M«kot. 


elsewhere they harp on norms, stanoaras 

an o^ B of at the 8 ’reasohs for the inertia in 
Brussels is the -EEC dectiion-maklng 
process that has made consensus ope ot 


^wowu , r: , r .£« recently negotiated 

9 ban ‘ 1 ' nines in 1 under the terms of which behind tim h P . it itg ma n- 

to sec tlili'iCr Opeo ebuntry will lerid : the IMF S5bn ate pmrtdd bh itwnen »vuib 

Pet6F the same amount in 1982. 1- there to nreverit the Euro- 

.... commercial bank* would like to ^ What: U there w pteren 


ptopo^. . 

better than f to work odt.propoaals lri a manner eon- 

behind the hopes the S^tf ean motot- duclve w , u i h a consensus. . 

ate pinned bh it when giving procedure is such as to prevent 

date- iul ' ntiwerit the Euro- bargaining • and mwtUng 5 ° m “ 


the SbSment ^^ng ridiculed 
about the issues amsidwed vti^TWs 
would separate the ^hept from 
chaff, enable the Eurocrats to concen- 
trate on .their .yfork - thus speeding , up 
the processes and leave room for 

C °Ha8°anybody got a better suggestion^ 
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THE ENVIRONMENT ■ , 

Oil tanker spill in Hamburg a warning 

that next time it might be worse 

! . . ta .*™7 A nineline would ships. The Afran Zenith was built in s 


Li hundred tom of crude oil ipllled 
to the River Elbe In Hamburg laet 
U when a 07,000 ton Llbarlan- 
kftred tanker ran aground. 

\oly last year the advisory panel on 
jttiviron mental affairs to the Bonn 
nior Ministry wrote that an oil tanker 
chemical transporter mishap could 
fpdaily. 

It to merely a stroke of uncommon- 
lood luck that none had, they noted 
.lljcu special report on environmental 
Iflena lii the North Sea. 
fk yw later it has happened: not, 
kritf# 9 major disaster, but several 
■died tons Of crude oil spilled into 
■ Eli* when a Liberian tanker, the 
fe Zenith, sprung a leak in Ham- 


Ill wasn't a supertanker, of course, and 
f spillage wasn’t enormous, but the 
pluit brought home to Germans how 
whipping oil and chemicals is. 

■Hamburg was lucky to get off so 
lily. It is the second-largest oil port 
Germany (the largest being Wil- 
lashay^n). Nineteen oil processors 
t. factories in the city, 
heircombined annual capacity is 15 
fen tons, and about 10 million tons 


take more tankers? A pipeline would 
cost a packet. But the cost is likely to 
put paid to another project that has 
been mooted for years. 

It is the plan for a major oil terminal 
lo be built on an island in the Elbe es- 
tuary. 

Even so, is it wise to allow large tan- 
kers full of oil or even more dangerous 
liquids to sail into the middle of cities, 
even though the city may depend on its 
port and allied industries for a living? 

Alfons Pawelczyk, head of Hamburg s 
home affairs department, would like to 
see ships screened more carefully before 

they sari up the Elbe to the city 

But this may not be practicable to tne 
extent necessary. Pilots merely come on 
board with a check list of questions they 
put to the captain. 

They deal with the captain's qualifica- 
tions and those of his officers and with 
the ship’s safety. The captain answers 
them and the pilot hardly has time to 
check the answers thoroughly. 

The pollution danger is by no means 
limited to cities, however. The entire 
North Sea from the Elbe estuary to the 
Thames is so busy that 50 per cent of 
the world’s collisions between ships over 
500 tons occur in this sector. 


ships. The Afran Zenith was built in a 
Spanish yard in 1972. 

International agreements also include 
one on marine pollution. It was reached 
in 1973 but has yet to come into force. 

Were its provisions enforced all over 
the world, the Bonn report said, the 
marine environment could be rated sub- 
stantially better protected. 

They include many technical details 
such as the requirement that tankers be 
equipped with double bulwarks. Out 
many experts are opposed to this idea 
because dangerous gases could collect 
between them. 

Marpol also governs the arrangement 
and size of tanks on board a tanker with 
a view to keeping spillage to a min- 
imum. It likewise prohibits bilge pump- 
ing in most waters. 

There is a further international 
agreement governing the qualifications 
of seamen on board tankers. 

Time and again one hears tales of 
ships with untrained crews, of master’s 
tickets that can be bought for a small 
fee at certain consulates and of national 
shipping authorities that turn a blind 
eye to such practices. 

Marpol and thee agreement on quali- 
fications would put paid, to them. Port 
authorities would be entitled to refuse 


be ruled out once large tankers no lon- 
ger sail up the Elbe to the oil terminal. 

It is incomprehensible in the circum- 
stances that neither In Hamburg nor el- 
sewhere along the North Sea have ade- 
quate oil-fighting precautions been in- 
troduced. 

There are several ambitious plans tor 
coping with oil slicks, however. One was 
drawn up in April 1980 by a committee 
set up by thd Borin government and the 
Under r Lower Saxbny, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Bremen and Hamburg. 

It provides fot investment totalling 
roughly DM 100m, but by the end of 
1981 no more than DM15ni will have 
been spent At present, the Committee 
says, investment has only reached 

DM9m. . . 

Of this, DM7im has" been paid to 
buy the Ostertorj a former oil rig supply 
vessel that is shortly to start conversion 
into an oil-fighting ship. 

' Last year Bonn also reached agree- 
ment with the oil companies on making 
ships available to take damaged tankers 
in tow and with salvage companies on 
making salvage vessels available. . 

Both agreement are ready to be signed 
but that is reportedly as far as has been 

got. , _ 

Hamburg this year was, as of June, to 
invest DM505,000 in the programme 

. . .... ■ n A li a pnno. 
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%ed in by sea. A tanker of over 
tons reaches Hamburg every two 
tee days. 


immobilise them. , , 

But Marpol is not yet in force and 
wUPnot be . until * it is .ratified by 10 
countries. This should be the case next 
year, when the Common Market coun- 
tries Jointly complete .ratification pro- 
cedures. Bonn has alr eady approved jhe 


drawn up jointly by Bonn and the coas- 
tal Under. 

A December 1980 report to the 
Federal government listed the oil-fight- 

A blind eye to bought 
master's tickets 
and untrained crews 

ing facilities then available along Ger- 
many’s North Sea coast. 

They included chemical dispersal 
agents for mopping up slicks, five ves- 
sels to take slick oil on board and seve- 
ral hundred metres of mobile breakwa- 
ter 

There was also a specially equipped 
catamaran based in Cuxhaven. it saw 
duty in Hamburg this time round, as did 
the sausage-shaped mobile breakwaters, 
the waterborne equivalent of sandbags. 

Most of the vessels and equipment 
used in Hamburg were provided by pri- 
vate enterprise. They included ships for 
mopping up oil with vacuum pumps 
that are normally used to clean tanks. 

“None of the companies can afford to 
maintain ships specially to mop up oil 
slicks," says a spokesman for one Ham- 
burg-based company.' ' . . 

' “There are no government ■ subsidies 
towards maintenance and we caiv only 
earn money when we are on the job. 

Karsten Plog/Chmtoph Peck 

(Kfilner StadtiAnziiger; 28 July 1981) 


^mental atiairs, said ii was 

* the oil pipeline from Wllhelmsha- 

!L*a3 built. 

I^'has been talk of building a 
between the two cities for the 
‘JiZyehrs. : : ; ' ' 


xcaujr iMui.w- — — 

pol, incidentally, in- 
clude Liberia, a flag 
of convenience and 
one of the countries 
invariably 1 blamed 
for poor safety at 
sea. But riot evdn 


kers. and their dan 
gerous cargo para 
gorjs of safety, and 
‘ certainly , not , in a 
river or port. Ham 
.burg's, Senator Cu 
. rilla ils. surely, right 
laijiivi Saying that, an 
i r accident can only 


anlng up 

fil i:. I- 
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There’s gold in them thar hills 
well there was 3,000 years ago 


G reek and , German . scientists, , com- 
bining Herodotus and space re- 
search, have found ancjent gold workings, 
beneath the Acnppolls of Thaso$, an is- 
land in the Aegean. 

■' . Herodotus, the Ancient Greek histori- 
an, referred to the mines in a travel de- 
scription 2,500 years ago. 

Techniques of geological analysis 
devised for probing lunar rock, and thus 
. fresh out of the white heat of 20th cen- 
tury technological progress, did the rest. 

The 'gold mines of Tjiaaos were first 
worked at a time when in the Aegean 
the .Cycladic civilisation reigned su- 
preme and most of northern Europe was 
still in the Stone Age. 

A team of German scientists visited 
the island in September 1979, led by the 
late Professor Wolfgang Centner, head 
of the Max Planck Nuclear Physics In- 
stitute, Heidelberg. 

they were following up a hint made 
in a 1929 PhD thesis written by a 
German geologist, J. Speidei, who prob- 
ed several ancient mine shafts on the Is- 
land in a quest for lead and zinc ore. 

Thasos Is still well-known for its lead 
and zinc ores, but Speidei surmised from 
the high silver content of ore in the 
shafts he discovered that silver had been 
mined there in classical antiquity. 

This assumption is supported by the 
large number of silver coins minted in 
the late fifth and early fourth centuries 
BC oh the island. • ■ v.*, ■ 

- *¥ef fiowhere IrtiMte a historical men- 
tion of silver being mined on Thasos. 
Only Herodotus wrote that he had seen 
gold mines there that had been worked 
- by the Phoenicians 500 years previously. 

"Gold-miners opened up a large 
• mountain on the island,” he wrote. He- 
rodotus is otherwise a reliable observer. 
•Was he possibly mistaken on this 
count? ■ 

The German research ■ team, working 
, in conjunction with. Giorgios Gialogou 
of the Greek Geological and Mining Ex- 
. ploration Institute, found well-preserved 
traces of tools and. charcoal in.Speidel’s 
workings. 

. . They were carhop-dated and found to 
, be about third or .fourth century . AD. 
Laboratory analysis of stag found on the 
island indicated that at. this period lead, 

- KteP and,. copper were smelted on Tha- 

To. learn more about the ore mined 
dn the island the scientists took a closer 
; look at antique lead objects such as the 
cast lead bars the .-Ancient Greeks, and 
later the Romans, used to reinforce the 
foundations and stone wails of their 
temples and fortifications. 

They also examined the lead weights 
of looms and fishnets and- the leaden 
repairs to broken earthware vessels. 

Tiny samples were drilled from mu- 
seum . exhibits and analysed by highly 
sensitive equipment at the Max Planck 
Institute of Cosmic Chemistry in Mainz. 

This specialised laboratory equipment 
was developed initially to analyse mete- 
orites, space dust and rock samples from 
the moon. 

Lead ore with an admixture of silver 
was incontrovertibly mined on the Is- 
land in the pre-Roman period, the 
Mainz research chemists found, andi pre- 
sumably to refine the silver first and 
foremost 

' ' " But the stiver content was too low, so 

I.. 


in later periods only lead, copper and 
zinc were mined. 

The origin of ancient lead artefacts 
was thus clarified, but what about the 
gold mines and the mountain turned 
upside-down to which Herodotus refer- 
red? 

Herodotus was sufficiently detailed in 
his description for the Heidelberg scien- 
tists to feel sure he could have been 
referring to one specific mountain only. 

So that was where they started look- 
ing. But they kept losing their way in 
snake-infested scrub and were unable to 
locate the shaft and gallery entrances 
they had hoped to find. 

After days wandering around without 
finding anytliing Professor Gentner and 
his team were about ready to call It a 
day. 

Linguists had, after all, voiced doubts 
on whether writings attributed to Hero- 
dotus were invariably genuine. 

.. And even if they were genuine, many 
others might equally well have redisco- 
vered the old gold mines before them. 

• For centuries treasure-hunters have 
looked for treasure trove referred to in 
historical sources. Nowadays geologists 
> often do much the same. 

But an old Greek who as a boy had 
1 kept an eye on goats on the very moun- 
tain mentioned by Herodotus took the 


Heidelberg boffins to a narrow orifice in 
the rock face. 

It was the entrance to a complicated 
system of shafts and galleries leading 
about 100 metres into the side of the 
mountain. 

They had only three hours left before 
nightfall in which to explore the old 
workings and take samples for laboratory 
analysis back home, but they were 
thrilled and delighted. 

There were clear . and unmistakable 
signs that ore had been mined there. 
They could even make out the soot- 
filled niches where miners kept their 
oil-lamps about 3,000 years ago. 

Laboratory findings back in Heidel- 
berg showed it really had been the gold 
mine Herodotus described. The samples 
really did contain gold, although very lit- 
tle. 

Remains of charcoal and potshards 
lent further support to the surmise that 
the 2,500-year-old gold workings had 
beert rediscovered. 

But was this to be the end of the 
, matter? An expedition returned in May 
1980 to examine in greater detail, survey 
and map out the geological data and 
mining features of the workings. 

Further workings and a number of 
open-cast sites were found elsewhere 


around the mountain, n 
seemed to have been absolutely 
Remains from 2,500 y^. 
not all that was found. So vtn 
and wood carbon-dated about h 
old and a Byzantine coin dated i 
Differences in the m* ‘ 
used further backed the ^ 

Greeks had followed in the. 
footsteps and in their turn, 
zantine era, been followed by _ 
The Byzantine miners seemedk 
read their Herodotus tool 
The German research sc 
have felt amply satisfied 
been it, but French coUeegwa 
them to take a look at an extaa " 
tem of galleries beneath the tm 
Llmenas, the Ancient Greek ctof I- 

SOS. , 

They imagined, given thegma 
ring of the stone in the old $ 
they had come across an oMty 
iron mine. They had already $ | 
research findings outlining thisk^ 
sis. 

But the German team westg 
prove it was really an old gold c i 
The Heidelberg nuolear p&jate 
now convinced not only Herte: 
mountain was a gold mine. 

At some stage the entire Rita 
of Thasos must have been a H r 
gold mine. Herodotus may vd 
-have seen the workings on thee 
tainside. They evidently tapissel . 
sufficiently to merit a mention. 

The gold mind underneath dm 
polls of Thasos is nowhere raeof 
historical sources, however. 

Lutz 

(Hannoversch* AUgemaltf, 29 M 
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th’ German archaeologists' doing 
more spade work in the Middle 
East the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute has opened a new office in Damas- 
cus. - i • 

It was officially inaugurated in March 
as part of a field network Including local 
offices in Cairo, Sanaa,' Istanbul, Bagh- 
1 dad and Tehran. - 

The decision to resume digging in Sy- 
ria was taken during the sesqulcentenary 
' celebrations of the institute in 1979. 

• The Damascus office will supervise 
activities in Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. 
Its brief is to deal with the characteristic 
local styles found in these countries. 

, > : ln cooperation with 1 the local depart- 
ments of antiquities the Damascus 
office is to undertake digs, soundings 
and surveys and restore selected monu- 
■ ments. 

The findings of archaelogioal field 
work and the extensive stock of regional 
museums are also to be made accessible 
to the'publiC by means of soientifio do- 
cumentation. 

Syria In the wider sense, 1 including 
Jordan, Lebanon and- Palestine, is of 
special importance as:oite of the heart- 
lands of early civilisation. 

By virtue of its geographical location, 
midway between Mesopotamia , and the 
countries of classic antiquity. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, it played the role of 
an Intermediary. ■ 

At the hub of influence by a variety 
of civilisations a close succession, of .cul- 
tural strata were amassed here from 'the 
onset of early recorded history. 1 

They, left behind extraordinarily abun- 
dant traces in the, term of archaeological 
material, which brings one to 4 further 
keynote of- the Damascus office’s re- 
search brief; 1 1 ■: 

If is: to trace the ■ development of 
forms from the Roman era'via'thd By- 
zantine and early Christian period to. the 
Islamic epoch, from Jthe Omayyad, 



in the 
Middle East 

i ■ 

Ayyubid and Mameluke dynasties to the 
late Middle Ages. 

. In summer 1980 German archaeolo- 
gists embarked on several lopg-term re- 
search projects, 

Michael Meinecke is probing the de- 
velopment of the madrasas, or mosque 
schools, in Syria and the architecture of 
the Ayyubid period (12th to mld-13th 
centuries)., 

Andreas Schmidt-Colinet hty started 
work on Nabataean architecture and .its 
ornaments. 

•. Since : May 1980 historic monuments 
in Salihiyya, an area of Damascus dating 
back.to.the ,12th century, have been sys- 
tematically catalogued in collaboration 
with the Syrian department pf antiqul- 
.. ties., . . j. 

More than 40 monuments have, in the 
'. course of this project, beep surveyed and 
scientifically recorded fpr the first time. 

From panjascus the offices role t will 
be not only ; to trace the . pity*? topo- 
, ; -graphical development back to their 
beginnings... but also to document the 
numerous monujneqts in. its. environs, 

, Regional research will likewise be 
, centred on. Palqiyra and its.svpmndings, 
: the . Syrian . coastline, and '■ the, j Hainan 
heights of southern Syria, of which Bps- 
ra is the centre. . . 

. Research finding^ will be published in 
A special journal,, Dapwzp/rer Mitteljun- 
gem and in a series of books tq be pub- 
lished from time to time under the 
■ general ' heading of Damlmener ; For* 

> schungen ■ >. » ; , 

* The! first J Volumes in this new series 
^are Jueitp; appear later this, year, , ; V..;- 


The Iristitut francos 
de Damas, founded nearly 
deals mainly with Oriental aw to 
co-topographical subjects. 

The German institute 
1 joined it in the Syrian eg 1 
concentrating on archaeology 
as a pointer to past civilisation 
The parent institute hopes Its 
bus office wjll prompt i 
scientific investigation of ajm 
tions at art international lew. 

" Similar bureaus seem ceitoj® 
up by other Institutes of tW*^ 
:: The resumption of Gertie * 1 ' 
logical work in Syria marks tw 
nuafion of a longstanding 
German experts in the ,P® 
contributed muoh to the ™? ® 
oricsl knowledge about the wjjj 


West Germany is 
a good place to 
invest and do business 
in but Bavaria 

is, attractive in its own special way. 

Our borders are open tor 
whatever assets our international 

business partners have to offer 

whether money, technology, 
innovation, research or just plain 

good ideas! 

We at' Bayerische Vereinbank, one 

of Germany’s major banks, have 


wholesale banking . 
to securities business. 
Not forgetting, of 
course, our 

speciality, mortgage banking, where 
odr long-term bond issues provide 
added flexibility in investment 

financing. , , 

If you want to know more about 
the German market and the Bavarian 
business scene in particular why 
not contact the BV Lion? 
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S tatistically, there are not many diabe- 
tic children; just one for each doctor 
•in-Germany. 

{ But that is still too many. Diabetic 
’ children need special help. 

| ! Often there are associated behavioural 
.disorders which, in tum, aggravate the 
; disease. 

'■ Dr Wilhelm Hfipker, well aware of 
; the necessity of psychological care and 
; guidance for young diabetics, decided to 
j do something about it. He started a 
hoarding school. 

I | As a hospital internist, he was con- 
! Jtantly confronted with the children*! 

E ; ‘ roblems. He found that many of them 
ved in families that were unable to un- 
' derstand the need for a strict diet and 
! therefore did little to enforce it 

I ! He also saw these children being 
' hospitalised time and Bgairi; he saw their 
' deteriorating performance at school and, 

; finally, he watched behavioural problems 
> develop. 

: ' A boarding school that would provide • 

: the cliildren with a long-term therapy, , 
teach them to live with the disability 
. and at the same time provide a normal 
: education seemed the answer. 

! ; Dr Hdpker: “Compared with months 
- pf hospitalisation, a boarding school is 
certainly the lesser of the two evils.” 
r j In 1967 he wrote to the North Rhine* 
Westphalia interior minister, giving him 
■ k detailed organisational blueprint of the 
ichool he had in mind. 

i It took until June 1972 before the 
^School took Its first pupil-patients in 
' its Lfldenscheid quarters. 

; . But the whole project almost came to a 
premature end. In March 1973 the 
German Diabetics Society (DDB), the 
i -principal shareholder of the limited com- 
pany specially formed, decided to discon- 
tinue operations for fear of financial 
losses. 

The closure was averted in the nick of 
. time when Terre des Homines decided 
to take over the DDB shares. 

: Thanks to many donations, the school 
has managed to keep its daily rates 
down to a reasonable DM66.80 which 
the State Youth Authority is prepared to 
; pay without a murmur. 

In fact, the boarding school has work- 
! ed so smoothly that it has managed to 
accumulate some money which will be 
used to build a new building needed as 
i the waiting list grew longer and longer. 

; Additional funds have meanwhile 
been provided by charitable organisa- 
tions and various North Rhine-West- 
' phallan ministries. ’ 

I ; Dr HOpker, who still considers him- 
I -self just a plain country doctor, says: 

“They evidently felt that we were doing 
j ! a reasonable job.” 

■ ' There are now 34 boarders at the 
'School — two too many according to his 
strict standards but, as Dr Hflpker puts 
•it: "We can't just turn down a child that 
desperately needs us." 

The new building will relieve the 
'pressure. 

' The children come from all parts of 
: the country as do the members of the. 

medical committee - all specialists in 
■ 'the field, among them Professor Teller, a 
; paediatrician in Dim; Professor Weber, a 
'Berlin paediatrician and Professor Feder- 
I 'lin, a Giessen internist. 

< j Medical care is coupled with normal 
• school education and vocational training 
is provided. 

Like other boarding schools, it has 
amohg its staff various types of teachers 
arid supervisory personnel, though the 


MEDICINE 


Boarding school to help 
diabetic children 


problems they have to cope with go far 
beyond those in normal boarding 
schools. 

Many children sent to the school feel 
discarded and regard the boarding school 
as a punishment 

- As a -result, they are frequently re- 
bellious and refuse to adapt to the daily 
routine. 

Yet diabetes requires close coopera- 
tion if positive results are to be achiev- 
ed. . ; 

The parents are called upon to con* 
vince the children that the sole function 
of the boarding school is to help them 
with the social, educational and medical 
problems caused by their illness. 

Extracurricular care is as important as 
the academic side. 

Children are accepted from sohool- 
going age through to apprenticeship. ' 


In many cases younger children are 
more didpUned than the others and 
frequently have a good effect on some of 
the juveniles with distinct behavioural 
problems. 

What Dr H5pker is striving for is in- 
dividual responsibility. As a result, he 
has done away as much as possibly with 
verboten. 

Sweets are not forbidden on principle 
and children are sometimes allowed the 
more harmless variety like licorice and 
chewing gum. This also means that 
pocket money need not be controlled. 

The ultimate aim is to make the chil- 
dren accept their disability as part of 
normal life. Every odp of them — even 
the youngest and may choose meals 
from a set menu. 

Diabetes is not yet curable nor are its 
causes known. It can, however, be taken 
for granted that, unlike with adults, a 
wrong diet and obesity are not its causes 
in children; 

In 30 per cent of the cases the disease 
is hereditary (passed on by both parents) 
and in 70 per cent it is thought to be 
attributable to a virus infection or 


1 can't stand It in my four walls any- 
more. It’s impossible to sit still in the 
living room, and in the bedroom it's 
even worse. My wife has the same prob- 
lem" 1 , 

Letters like this are common at the 
Institute for Construction Biology based 
in Rosenheim, Bavaria. 

This letter writer's problem , was easily 
solved. It turned out that his home was 
exposed to heavy electromagnetic radia- 
tion, which was particularly pronounced 
in the bedroom. 

Construction biologists Jold him to 
move the bed and to remove two 
movable plastic room dividers. It worked. 

A civil servant who had worked In the 
same office for eight years* and during 
that time had stayed away from work 
once only for a single day due to a se- 
vere flu suddenly developed all sorts of 
symptoms when his office was moved to 
a super-modem building. 

Among the symptoms were sweating, 

1 palpitations, shivering,' muscle spasms, 
diagnosed as vegetative dystonia. 1 

But the Rosenheim construction bio- 
logists found -another reason for . the 
' problem; In thd room directlybelow the 
civil servanda new) 'bfflce. there was a 
mammoth computer that emitted a hea- 
vy magnetic field. ; 

■| The moment the man\ office was 
moved to another pdrt of the building, 
he was cured. . 1 ' 

These were easy remedies,, which can- 
not bo said of ^ case in Cqlogne. A 
newly built, school found that children 
reported sick by the score. -Doctors all 
, found the 1 same symptoms: itching, hea- 
daches andvomiting. 

. The school authorities, referred the 
; case to the Rosenheim men who iden- 
tified the culprit In hq time: a special 
type of. plastic that omitted highly toxic 
fumes had been used in the instruc- 
tion. •' t ^ 

Once the dividing wails made of this 
1 plastic were removed; life' at the school 
return to normal. 
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Many children develop the fey , -n • . 
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American researchers are itoj \ • 
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Foreign students face new hurdles 


inumversi 


Indonesian authorities, while Iranians, 
Greeks and Turks must, submit docu- 
mentary evidence that they have already 
been enrolled at a adversity in their 
own country. 


. . ,■ , i. ■ sat a to say. aiuaoma 

^rS^nd Turks must prove they countries will only be allowed to study 
ha^S Ui W Stlce exaiS in Germany if they are in the clear with 
. ■ « h _ '■ «,in tu iL fh.tr VirtWiR onvemments. 


navw pBsaw — — 

back home, while Turks will only be al- 
lowed to study the subject for which 
they enrolled in Turkey. 

According to the Baden-WOrttemberg 
circular, dated 15 July 1981, these 
admission requirement recommendations 
by Bonn are binding on universities. 


applicants quamiwwuiw. — 

cases applications must be forwarded to , from now on.- 
the foreign students’ clearing depart- The recomr 
ment of the Standing Conference of dent admlssloi 
Land Education Ministers. , 

This department has been requested 1V|-|( 

A If . 1 #Ia4q!1o rtf " * ■ a 2 


One man's home 
another 

i • 

man's poison 

A Bavarian school reported a similar 
problem which was tracked to the same 
cause. 

But the Rosenheim Institute is not 
only a trouble shooter after the event. 

Headed by Professor Anton Schneider, 
the Institute’s ten physicists, architects, 

. chemists and engineers concentrate their 
efforts on preventing trouble. 

Encouraged and licensed by the state, 
they provide correspondence courses on 
a national scale to train construction 
biologists of whom there are by now 
700 in this country. 

The number of architects who have at 
, least some idea of this discipline is ten 
‘ times this figure. 

; The Institute also makes a point of 
' counselling landlords, tenants, artisans 
and< construction companies on better 
ways of construction and, ultimately, 
living. 

' Polls by the Institute show that one* 

. hi ten people or Institutions contemplat- 
ing building are Interested in this new 
“back to nature” movement . • : • 
Professor Schneider. has come up with, 
a few basic rules. Among the most im- 
portant of these is that the four walls, 

• roanV other skin, In which most of us ■ 
. spend 90 per cent of our time should .i^e 

i made of natural materials that, are unaf* , 
, fectedbyradlation. 

> Professor Schneider: “Some of . wr 
new buildings are almost 100 per cent 
plastic, made of materials that are in- 
compatible with the human body. Small: 
wonder, -then, -that health is waning arid 
jillness spreading.” , • ) 

1 The Institute advises builders to use 
' plenty of wood, bricks, cork and coconut- 
fibres or natural stone instead of con : 
'• Crete,- plastics, adbfcstos, 1 glass Wool' arid 

• similar man-made materials. 


winter semester. 

Interim regulations will apply m the 
meantime. Applicants who have already 
been awarded a university place can rest 

assured. . 

The amendments will in any case 
only affect a small number of foreign 
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KZthitifr " Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 

Using natural material! 1 111 

make air humidifiers retaW 1 lQ muc h to expect, but we can promMj > you 

would eliminate the dampas^! 
common immediately after ccaslwi * 

The Institute also pw^l V 
: odourless materials, concctlijp^I \ 
soothing colours. J 

The same goes for sound 
(75 per cent of Germans RfjM 
they are exposed to noise tertw 1 
ir four walls) and for constiw# 5 ! 
erlals that emit no radiation. ] 

But radiation need not 
come from the materials- I 
struction. Frequently It Vff-I 
earth's magnetism or to vw '"I 

underground. • 

The latter can easily he Three ollmate handbooks are compiled by , 

f i . f rooms, ft^I experienced meteorolofllsts and list mdnthly 
the profusion of mushroom^, l 8laUalloa fQr ma . or oltlea . temperature, rainfall. 

ties, willows and a nuDioer | nfny ^ humidity end mention of ep^gj*. 
plants, , M- J J,. features guch as fofl, thun.de retorms, wninwmos 

5 Another clear sign - l*'J3 «ndan 0 n. . . 

shape of trees. : Ants,, inajj J. , J 
bees flock to these strew* 

- while chickens, mice and :H9PT 
\hm like the plague. . J| 

Not everybody 

. 3ome people feel nothing *^ J 

, suffer Trom i5pqstant,head« ilfl ' # l 

nia an(J cold feet. . 

■; f The. Rosenheim ; ftatjW^^I 
employs water, dlyinew .» HjI 
Siting (Of « hoUS0r 'Siplp{®j‘JjgJ| 
ceivers with a directional amVjJ 
to establish earth 
tion emitted by the ho^i . J 

idea is to prevent at leret. . | ^ ( . . . . , j ( : i « , ja - v f x 


students, who currently number 7,500 In 

Baden-WOrttemberg, for instance. 

Most come from the United States 
and will hardly be affected. But Greeks 
ate the second-largest foreign student 

.1. . .1 lliatl nM rtl_ 


cesaltated by an influx pf appllcante, .es- 
pecially from the countries hairiest hit 

Yet the Stuttgart Third Worid educa- 
tion centre points out that Bonn has 
undertaken to put up to eight per cent 
of university places at the disposal of 
foreign students. 

As foreign students currently account- 
ed for a mere five per cent of the atu- 
’ dept population the situation was by no 
mOans dramatic. 

The introduction of what amounted to 

a social visa for students, subdivide^ for- 
a ». _ 1 tiu/v nafpanrlM nf 


tUniof a ‘Common Market country haves and have-nots. .. : 

—hi l. us ■ RhidRnts from Europe and., North 


w. — — ” 7 ; i , , . 

they will he hit badly. ... 

' There will be. virtually no neto admis- 
sions from Iran or Indonesia, It seems 
Safe to say. : Students ■ from developing 

. t— ..JM ha tn stlldv 


their htthie governments. 

This, at 'any rate, was the view express- 
ed by a Third World education centre 
in Stuttgart that -is backed by Various 
Protestant Church groups. . 

Political dissidents or groups hit by 
religious discrimination, staff at the 


by Bonn are binding on universities. religious 
They must be used as a yardstick of centre say, afo most unlikely to be al 

applicants' qualifications. In borderline lowed to enrol at a German unlversty 

.iLuriM. mutt Iia forwarded to from now OJ1. ■' 


Students from Europe, and North 
America would apart from Greeks and 
' Turks, have Jlttie difficulty. Studerit^, from 
developing countries would facepdriohs 
difficulties. 

Minorities would be in real trouble, 
say black South Africans, Kurds, Chris- 
tians from South Korea, ethnic Chinese 
from Indonesia and, of course, members 
of Opposition groups in their home 
countries. 

The Protestant Church chaplain to 
foreign students says the Education Min- 
isters’ recommendation was made with a 
total lack of consideration or feeling for 


lOuU law*- VI v. I*— -P — 


Migrant children caught u 
cultural no man’s land 


Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 

I. too much to expect, but m can pre mkie Vgjj 
iat with the aid of our climate handbooks you win 
a able to travel when the weather suits you best. 







Business and pHvate 
travel overseas oalls tor 
□areful preparation. 

The weather varies sc 
wildly that you may 
be In for ah 
unpleasant eurprlsq. 


These ollmate handbooks are compned by , 
•xperlenced meteorologists and list mommy 
statistics for major cities; temperature, rainfall, 
rainy days, humidity end mention of rt 

features such as fofl, thunderstorms, whirwnnds 
and so on. ■ _ ? > • ! 



M igrant workers’ children in the 
Federal Republic of Gennany and 
West Berlin, second- and third-genera- 
tion immigrants, have trouble with the 
language, , at school, and in finding jobs 

and leisure activities. . 

Public opinion is well aware of these 
practical difficulties; it fails to appreciate 
the enormous mental burden on young 
people who grow up between two civili- 

” B°“let me begin with a few figures: 

• In 1968 about 30,000 children were 
bom to foreign families in the Federal 
Republic; last year the number was over 

100,000 cent 0 f f ore ign school- 

children, as against 15 per pent of their 
German counterparts, fail, to pass 
school-leaving certificates. .Very few 80 

on to Wgh school. . - ■ 

• Last year only 44 per cent of for- 
.eign ' school-leavers who should have 


o 

KANADA 




I' gone on to trades colleges did so (as anxiety and mpeuroy,,^ 

L ■ .agajnst about ? times oven rebellion . or .allen?tioj|.; Oqce 

1 ’ • Rqughly lt three ogt Qf,four ; empIoy u jakep, the answffl-.tp^wy 

ed foreign juvinBe. work a. unskilled fr J 

wmi-skiUed workers. ’ The .shoeje or being. forcibly, ,e*poMd 

■These sre fdamUng to in' alien culture, can have laattag 

been In- mind what a threat to sopui " ■ „ eju^tionalisf Saibara 

ntakMihi mieh a lane and growing group , j in an inteview: 


vilisations, two languages, two mentali- 
tics* 

An 18-year-old Turkish »x\ says: “I 
think in German but feel in Turkish; I 
can’t stand it any longer.” 

A German woman teacher has noted. 
“Foreigners are in the majority in my 
class and it has struck me that they have 
the same behavioural hang-ups and lear- 
ning trouble as German classes for the 
educationally sub-normal." 

Giorgio Langella, an Italian, and Bri- 
gitte Weiss, a German, are teachers m 
Freiburg. They are co-authors of a book 
entitled Kinder m dem SOden (Chil- 
dren from the South). 

It makes stimulating and provocative 
reading. The first point is that adults 
who decide to leave their own country 
and start a fresh and better life with 
their families elsewhere do so dehberate- 
: ly They, have at least thought it over and 
come to a conclusion that satisfies them. 
But the same cannpt be said of their 

Ch The dilldren have to accept decisions 
that -upset them and they are not always 
able ,to understand.. Besides, betog up- 
, rooted is .much worse for a child than 


l#V 0 


Sacassaasr 

.Ilf 11.000 iaures on 60 to 00 pages. 
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In the planning of S Si# ^ 


The building; is now co"T 
. J CpntlOM^.;?^ 



semirskiUed workers. ' q .The -shocjc of bcMVR ^PWibly , .exposed 

. ; , T heae art dam^g figuM when ^ to m alien culture, can have lasttag 

,: heart In mlnd what a threat to mw ” im . edncationaliat Satbara 

itability auch a luge and baa.notal in a n j nt6vi ? w: . 

of underprivileged youngsters r «* gmB n' Tmkish boy., 94d(esse4, m 

° Language difficulties are, ; irtyertably (, w been,. known to 

• put forward as the main r«ao hy > don’t understand Turkish, What 

.young foreigners have such trouble wtir , 

Integration, but they cannot be, all thpt « y iqay W^^nXly 

serious a factor. . . . n 'retend at kindergarten not to know .the 

Sian. They often apeak even the 1 ^Kneiudes , ,thet , migrant , workers' 
local dialect. . . • ‘ -l • l children frequently dpny, , their identity 

„ . : ohi!dlSd,it TheyA •' Continued on pppO*, , 

children caught midway between two u *. «•'“ 
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DATA PROTECTION 


Doubts over safeguards 
in youth survey 


A n opinion poll organisation has run 
into criticism over a survey it is 
making among young people. 

The survey is to find out what the 
young think about their society, but the 
nature of the questions has led to 
doubts about how secret the data are. 

Drugs figure prominently, and ques- 
tions relate to their availability and fre- 
quency of use both by the respondent 
and friends. 

The Infratest Opinion Research Insti- 
tute, which is sending out the question- 
naires, maintains that secrecy is gua- 
ranteed. 

But Bonn Commissioner for Protec- 
tion against Data Abuse Hans-Peter Bull 
is wary of the practice. 

The questions are detailed: 

• At what age did you (the familiar da 
is used throughout) fust try drugs? 

• How often have you taken them 
since that first try? 

• How long is it since you last took 
narcotics? 

• Can you get drugs within 24 hours? 

• Do your close friends and acquain- 
tances take drugs? 

The questionnaires close with a re- 
quest to return them in the enclosed 
reply-paid envelope, saying: “You need 
not give your name and address.” 

It is unlikely that any of the young- 
sters who receive the 12 -page paper 
would. have done so anyway. 

Moire likely, they would have checked 
(heir replies again and in doing so they 
would have seen that the top of page 
one carries a code number that enables 
the Institute to check who has answered 
the questions. 

If no reply has been received after a 
while, a reminder is sent to the potential 

Payment details 
no secret, 
says report 

M unicipal welfare agencies are viola- 
ting the privacy of hundreds of 
thousands of people, a broadcast by 
SOddeutScher Fund funk (SDR) has dis- 
closed. 

According to the radio station, the 
welfare agencies provide full information 
in their bank transfer slips as to the 
purpose of the money; such as “social 
welfare*’, “food subsidy", “basic tele- 
phone charge", etc. 

This practice, which has meanwhile 
been confirmed by the State Agency for 
the protection Against Data Abuse, vio- 
lates the constitutionally guaranteed “so- 
cial secrecy" provisions. 

According to the data abuse commi- 
ssioner, there are only very few reasons 
that permit a departure from the Secrecy 
Act — and money transfers are not one 
of them. 

There is no reason why transfers could 
not use such references as “our letter 
of...". 

Radio SDR also claims to have learn- 
ed that (he Uadcn-WQrllcmborg transfer 
practice is also used in other states. 

Hesse's commissioner for protection 
against data abuse, Spiros Siinitis, is also 
looking into the practice. ^ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, ] August 1981) 



respondent — again carrying a code 
number and reading: “Last week, we 
sent you a questionnaire with the re- 
quest to fill It in and return it to us. 

"Since we have not yet heard from 
you, we would like to remind you. of our 
research project and would appreciate 
your returning the filled-in question- 
naire, which we once more enclose,” 

In the same letter, the would-be re- 
spondent is assured that “your name was 
picked at random and all provisions on 
protection against data abuse have been 
strictly observed. You can therefore rest 
assured that your name and address can 
in no way be linked with your replies.” 

A Cologne man had his doubts and 
wrote to Professor Bull, telling him 
about the opinion research drive. 

The commissioner told the Cologne 
daily Kdlner Stadt-Anzeiger that he was 
chary about the whole thing and that it 
was essential to ensure that all informa- 
tion linking the respondent with the 
code number be deleted immediately 
after the paper was returned. 

Professor Bull: “It would be disastrous 
If a link could be established.” 

The ^mnvissioper, wants „ to refer tiie 
matter to Bavaria's Ministry of the In- 
ferior (under whose jurisdiction the In- 
fratest Institute falls) with the request 
that this point be looked into. 

The commissioner also says, that the 
Bonn Family Affairs Ministry, which 
commissioned the survey, must step in 
should it turn out that privacy rights are 
being violated. 

The Ministry, on the other hand, re- 
jects all responsibility, saying: “We can- 
not concern ourselves with every little 
detail” 

Bonn pays one-third of the cost of the 
sunrey and ihe Lander the rest. 

Some 2,000 young people in North 
Rhine-Westphalia were polled during 
the past few weeks and the results are 
expected to be available in mid- 1982. 
(The Bavarian and Baden-WGrttemberg 
surveys have already been completed.) 

The head of the project, Dieter Kor- 


czak, told the Kdlner Stadt-Anzeiger that 
secrecy was watertight. 

The reminder letter, he said, was ne- 
cessary to obtain as many replies as pos- 
sible and to improve the accuracy of the 
survey. “As soon as the questionnaires 
are received here, the address is deleted." 

Herr Korczak also tried to dispel 
doubts about the questions themselves, 
as for instance: “How do you assess our 
social order?” With the following an- 
swers given as possibles: “Good or good 
except for a few points;” or “In need of 
reform in most points,” or “So bad that 
it should be changed completely” 

' According to Korczak, this was neces- 
sary' to obtain as comprehensive a pic- 
ture as possible. 

Another question that has come 
under fire is that concerning income. It 
reads: “If you add up everything the 
people in your household earn, in other 
words, salary and other income less 
taxes, what would be the approximate 
net income of the household? If you 
don't know, give an estimate." 

■■ Korczak rejects all objections to this 
question. He has also announced that 
the Institute would take action against 
the Kdlner Stadt-Anzeigefs critical ar- 
ticle in a recent issue. 

Asked what he meant by action, 
Korczak said: “We’ll send you our ver- 
sion of the story to clarify our own 
stand." 

A somewhat jittery reaction by a man 
who claims that everything regarding 
data provisions is watertight. 

Michael Brandt 

(K5lnor Stadt-Anzeiger, 31 July 1981) 


Migrant children 

Continued from page 13 

being paid to such problems and at- 
tempts are being made at kindergarten 
to probe difficulties that may affect for- 
eign children’s entire lives. 

A five-year experiment launched in' 
1979 and financed by the Bonn go- 
vernment and the city of West Berlin is 
scheduled to cost DM11.2m. 

Maybe psychiatric assistance will one 
day be generally available to help 
young foreigners to integrate. It certain- 
ly isn’t yet, and the need is urgent. 

Statistics sound an alarming note and, 
as one small Italian boy has written: 

“It is tough being an Italian here. Wo 
have a lot to stomach. We have next to 
no friends. Mum and dad are worried 
and hectic. But we must stick it out.” 

Vincenzo Arena 

(Der Tageup legal, 1 August 1981) 
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4 m names or sport 

the register Records fall, but organisation problems 

plague world games for deaf 

of the chief federal nnui.ij ... wm • /I aaat A aHIIBfl ftf II 


T he West Berlin-based Ceaw Til 51(71 If 3 

gister that comes under th eai UVl 

ty of the chief federal proMofa X . 

tains the personal data of m* fourteenth world games for the 

million Germans. ^ held with Olympic flourish at 

Chief Prosecutor Kurt Rebmsu wriorfi Stadium, Cologne, did not 
the press that it passes on data £ to expectations, 
times a day on average. ' ^ E ji Waldow of the German 
Some 5,700 items are added 3 association for the deaf, the orga- 
cally every day from Germany r had 1 promised the games would 
The Register, begun in 1971, e perfection. They were not. There 
all criminal acts. It is natures j organisational troubles from start 
computerised. fcjjh. 


— — 

It contains also the names of) 
who Slave been made wards of eu 
1 number of other official rulings. 

The Register also issues goodn 
certificates for private individuals* 
available to all security agencies, it 
ing foreign security agencies. 

But Chief Prosecutor Rebraa 
stressed that one of the RegisfeM 
tions is to inform citizens abovitb 
formation the data bank as stei 
them. 

The Register issues 650,000 j 
conduct certificates a month, ami- 
year — it provided 12,000 itmi( 


til Cv i miii 1 ’ — 

organisational troubles from start 

liih. _ 

dll two years ago, however, Iran was 

^ to be hosting them. Then 

imy offered to step In, to be on the 

Me. 

it host country’s competitors, on 
other hand, had made more inten- 
I reparations than ever before. But 
j] hopes too were sadly disappointed 
kny cases. 

y are over 700 deaf playing 
[ibtn of 124 sports dubs affiliated 

ta host association. 

She German soccer team was not ex- 
fig to lose to Britain or the Soviet 
Bn but it did, finishing fifth and out 


rar — it provided iz,uuu kotj r out u mo, iihibiuu 6 

irmation to foreign agencies. Tbt lie running for either the final or the 

nlapfl 


ency here is rising. I 

Herr Rebmann attributes i 
tepped-up international coopfe 
ombating crime. 

Incidentally, the number of fe 
cntenced by foreign courts l: 


wrff for third place. 

[be handball team had trained hard, 
h a course in Hamburg, then a fix- 
i ipto t Norway in Oslo, then anoth- 
coune, and finally a week in a camp at 
immediately before the games. 


10,000 to 12,000 3 yertf But alter such lavish preparations the 
_ r itaiv. heat Denmark 


The team were so disappointed they 
decided to .go home early, but reconsi- 
dered. when it occurred to them that 
that would only make matters worse. 

Otherwise thd performance of the 
deaf had much in common with inter- 
national ratings in general, with the 
United States ahead of the Soviet Union 
in the athletics and shimming events. . 

In the long-distance events Timo 
Karvoneri of Finland made all the run- 
ning, while in table tennis the Japanese 
made short shrift of their opponents. 

In the women’s event, however, the 
GDR girls came runners-up to Japan. 
And in wrestling the Iranians reigned 

In the track events Rita Windbrake of 
Gemany was outstanding, winning the 
400, 800 and 1,500 metres and helping 
the 100 and 400 metres relay teams to 
second place. 

A 35-year-old Cologne woman, she 
was the most successful woman athlete 
at the games, as she had been on previ- 
ous occasions. . 

In the medal stakes the United States 
finished ahead of the Soviet Union, 
while Germany, which four years ago in 
Bucharest came third, was relegated to 
No. 7, but still well ahead of the GDR. 
But appearances are deceptive. The 


East Germans sent a .squad of a mere 
dozen to Cologne, entering, only for 
table tenni? and athletics events. 

Even so. one of the GDR women fi- 
nished lalt in her 100 metres heat, 
which- is something not often seen in 
international tournaments. 

Yet- the games were .taken seriously 
enough. Alexander Potppalsld of the 
Soviet Union, who.came third in the de- 
cathlon, passed the hearing test (he 
couldn’t) but failed the drug test (he 
was). Disqualified. 

Records fell like ninepins, though. On 
the first day’s swimming new world re- 
cords for the deaf were set up in all six 

finals. , . 

The trend was impressive and can be 
attributed to more intensive traning and 
improved methods. But the more tech- 
nical the event was, the greater the gap. 

In the hammer a throw of 5134 
metres, or 168ft 6 in, was enough to 
ensure victory. But the 30 minutes 2437 
seconds for the 10,000 metres was ex- 
tremely good. , f .. 

It certainly was for a deaf man, since 
the deaf have trouble with their equili- 
brium and are less able even to run 
straight ahead. 

Better standards were accompanied by 
a greater show of self-assurance. The 


deaf no longer wanted to be limited to 
the role of a meek minority. 

Who could blame them for being an- 
noyed at the Bonn President refusing for 
no reason he cared to state to open the 
games? Who could blame them for being 
upset at being reminded day by day tot 
they were very much out on a limb, 
with an enormous and almost empty 
sports stadium all to themselves? 

But the deaf are keen on the oppor- 
tunities sport presents, so a European 
sports federation for the deaf was set up 

in Cologne. .... „ 

“Sport,” says Bemd Rehling, a Bre- 
men teacher of the deaf, “is the most 
important cultural activity they have. 

Theatre and concerts, the pictures, re- 
cords and TV are obviously to a large 
extent ruled out. 

The deaf competitors, their team staff 
and fans from roughly 40 countries 
made the Cologne games a festival of 
joie de vivre. They were determined to 
make a go of It 

Fifty years ago the third international 
games for the deaf and dumb were held 
in Nuremberg. “Never,” a report noted, 
"have there been such hard-working ath- 
letes so willing to subordinate them- 


881YCS in®™' 

Times have changed. “We want no 
sympathy,” says handball captain Wolf- 
gang Schmidt, who is one of the few to 
break out of the isolation and qualify as 

a graduate social worker. 

In a world that is growing steadily 
less capable of communication the deal 
are determined to make themselves 

beard more forcibly. Herbert Fischer 
(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung tor 
Deutschland, ♦ August 19 B 1 ) 


[lows no sign of changing. 

But there is no connection to 
:ie number of foreign court an: 


ihi uw suv.i — - g * 

m M 22-15 to Italy, beat Denmark 
>14 uA rapped Switzerland 23-8 to 
#/« the semi-final. 


c number 01 roreign coun acmi-iuia.. 

r Germans and the populmyfcey did so because of a second place 

a rtA thn h fitter COOl 8Ve- 


.r uermans unu uiu - 

juntiy with German tourists. |heif group and the better goal ave- 
lii 1980, Switzerland pas»/y*oi so they thought But the rules 
elgium 1,885, Holland ddmnged. 

716 and France 1,136 H was the Danes who told us abort 

erman citizens. During IhesaBY ikw ruling,” said Wolfgang Schmidt, 
ch favourite vacation counts Hum captain. Neither the coach nor 
min accounted for 43 sentmees, t ijquad had been told by their own 
r 37 and Portugal for only 21. ^ »*■ 

But these statistics only prmelWJ 

jw of information given totted n 

igister varies from country to «c Continued from page 10 


N elson Piquet of Brazil was not 
meant to win the German grand 
prix at Hockenheim. 

Two weeks before, he had crashed 
during the British grand prix at Silver- 
stone. Agency reports said that a fracture 
of the left shin would keep him out for 
the rest of the world championship. 

Piquet showed them to be nustaken. 
He was smiling as he passed the che- 
quered flag in first place it : Hodnrin 
in his Brabham, ahead of Alain Prost 


Piquet wins 
German 
grand prix 

With four laps to go he blew his top, 
however, after developing ignition 
trouble in addition to the trouble with 
his tyres. _ , 


w of information given totted . (France) in a Renault * u8tyr ®® , n . . then came 

sister varies Trcm country to* Continued from page 10 The win leave8 Piquet second In the He feil bacUajp by U ^ ^ 

-y do not prove tho actual no* lbeen ^ progress a t Rusafa, an early drlvers champlonsWp with 35 porn , nto th pits. he drove angri- 

Itenccs passed. place of pilgrimage in the dght points behind the leader. Carlos ™ pherI , who scattered 

rhese data also say Idtle tli * 1 [tk Syrian desert, since 1952. _ Reutemann. • . with his hood open. 


itenccs passed. . liKian place of pilgrimage in the 

These data also say little abooijjjj ^Syrian desert, since 1952. 
il criminality of Germans sw® fa 1953 research on early civilisations 
jso they contain only court sresumd with the dig at Tell Chueira. 

it have been reported. Since 1963 German archaeologists 

There are no data on such In * been associated with the intema- 
ay offences such as speeding. ai] bid to rescue historic monuments 


drivers championawp m » £ Trouble he drove angri- 

eight points behind the leader, Carlos “»^ t ^ e f “S g[apherI , who scattered 

R The m reigning world chrnipjon, Aus- fo ”|^J rt ® t |^ d ll “ 1 it 0 te 1 had forgot- 


iy offences such as speeding. aa] bid to rescue historic monuments Jones is in 4th place in me- c - “ . . to - it a day in the 

m a SIM Euphrates Dam area. pionship with 24 points, a pobi‘ be^d ^ i ‘ . In the pre-race wantHip 

,i M i 31 iify i ! Snciai other projects have dealt with, third-placed Jacques Laftite . .• Mriitiams had lost water and Keith 

(D.rT.p«**n per £ d / !uch M excavations whQ ^ thlrd a t Hockenheim in his o{ the Cosworth 

J®. O'nayyad desert fort of Usais or Taibot-Uegier. _____ Malnr . HA . na |„« had looked far from happy. j 


t ' 1 Omayyad desert fort of Usais or Taibot-Uegier. u ) had looked far from happy 

_■ a ii VnfidSeir i: Plquefs real name is SoutoMrior.Hd W '" a ‘ 00K “ ' sti u in tho world 

3ne man’s homfc ha, also been the survey of took a f»“dpnyTn,bee»w hu fcthw ta f; : running but the Willems 

11 ■■ -luke architecture in Syria and Le- : a public figure in ,&»«.. » memt ’ or 01 ffJTtadto out, watched by a Hock- 

It 9nrl altina I07C ♦Via* sttlHv flf to- ■ Mnnrnei ullMolart fit lOOHOO, 


Continued from P«* 12 ^ 

e temperature, it is aW *5,^6 opening of a Damascus office is wasn’t a' fracture- It ww_ J _• . ,*• . . ^ lOtJi while Kioni of 

both winter and summe^ luo boost further the participation of bruise of the 0 ff France retired in ! the first lap with 

rey building is .heated^ research staff in work on Syrian libber- up for Hockenheim y *nglhe trouWe. , 

id stove. ; i with six • But the engine, was not the Ferrana 

ut what about the consWr®j3h Germany itself scientific publica- v;- piquet moved into th 45.^1 ' rjtobleiti; it was the chassis. Enzo Ferrari, 
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fehical developments in Damascus. . Referring to his jnjury, Wq ^ So did to Ferraris. Villeneuve of Ca- 

We opening of a Damascus offte b J*; 4 b K, Onished 10*; 
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tor the engine nor the tyres, just as he 
had been told by his British team man- 
ager Alastair Caldwell. . 

But Bugerudd, who plays drums with 
Abba, the Swedish pop group, was still 
unlucky. He too had to retire with 
engine trouble in the 38th lap. 

No German drivers tooh part, al - 
though Formula Two specialist Manfred 
Winkelhock, 28, wanted to compete, 
driving the No. 2 ATS. 

But two factors ruled him out. For- 
mula One regulations told against him. 

So did poor coordination between those 
who wanted to see him take pert- 
Formula One regulations specify that 
only 30 vehicles can take part in train- 
ing. In Winkelhock’s ease an exception 
would have had to be made because 30 
had already been entered. 

But the authonties who might have 
been able to help failed to reach agree- 
ment. Automobllclub von Deutschland, 
the grand prix organisers, were iu i help. 
Neither was Gflnter Schmidt, the 
owner of the ATS equlpe. I wn dorng 
nothing more in this matter, he an 

n °Nor was Rudolf Henle.of Liqui-Moly, 
Winkelhock’s sponsor in the Formula 

Two national championships. 

Britain’s Bemle Ecclestone, head of 
the Formula One Constructors’ Associa- 
tion, had already given his pwmission 
for Winkelhock to take part in the prac- 
, tice runs as No. 31. ‘There are no prob- 
lems,” be said- 4 

’ But M. Balestre of France, represent 
; ing the international racing authority, 

1 disagreed. “Impossible^ quite out of .the 

* of Italy th. into, 

national motor racing commissioner re- 
i sponsible for Hdckenheim, threatened to 
! disqualify the German grand prix as a 
l 1 worid championship event if there were 
i to be any irregularity to connection with 
it 1 the German driver. Klaus BJusne 
. (DitW'lt, * Aupwt rsai) 



